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COMFORTABL E HOME FOR WORLD’S FAIR 
visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 


| Charles E. Lukens Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist. 

Having increased our facilities for World’s Fair sea- 
son, we offer the following prices until our lst is filled: 
Lodging and board $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. All comfortable. 

LocaTion.— We are situated on the best resident street, 


| Near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park. 


"per for WANTED.—AS nee MANA- | 


Within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 
second St.(or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street). 


mperate | Those arriving after night, wishing conveyance, should 


go to main depots. From main stations take Cottage 


| Grove avenue cable; Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 
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office. | 


walk to three lines of care leading direct to | 


grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Th. 
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hocken Dairies. eee iven to 
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Philadelphia nna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 


ARCHITECT, 
Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte. 
You reap the benefits. 100 samples mailed for 8 
cents. ces 6 to 50 cents a roll. 


SPECIAL FIFTEEN DAYS’ 
| TO WORLD'S FAIR. 
| Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls. 


fourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St. 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, —— Illinois. 


“World s Fair Huiite. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
43 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 
IlJinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 
Terms moderate. 


EXCURSION 


For the accommodation of Friends and others de- 
siring to attend the World's Fair and Religious Con- 

ress, With a day at Niagara Falls, a special train of 
Pullman ears has been chartered, leav ng New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., ‘Ninth month iit 
reaching Chicago 2 p. m, next afternoon. Wil 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 
afternoon of Ninth morth 24th ; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about 8 a. m. of 
the 26th 

The fare, which will be $49, will include a round 
trip railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
in both directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
twelve days at Hotel Costello, situated within five 


| (5) minutes’ walk of 57th Street entrance of Fatr 


grounds. A baggage car will be attached to train 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 

Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 


| be made at stations for meals 


The train leaving Philade!lphia at 7.30 a. m., on 
the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
special excursion should apply at once to 

J A. BOGARDUS 
167 Chambers St.. New York City. 


Fares from Philadelphia to New York. 


I find that if ten or more persons will travel to- 
gether from Philadelphia here and return, a sin ~ 
ticket can be procured for the whole party at t 
rate of 2 cents per mile, making the round trip $3. 60 
foreach. This isa reduction of $1.40, as the regular 
fare 18 $2.50 each way ithe $4.00 excursion tickets 
not being available as they are only good for ten 
days). e same rates (2 cents a mile), can be had 
for Friends coming from Baltimore and Wilsstegten. 

J. A.B. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 


and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 


and libraries. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Pain , etc., tho hiy and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address 
the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


' . ) 
Abington Friends’ School, 
@ Por Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
work ; care; moderate charges; 
um; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
‘ext term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 








Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Unrusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 8 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 

ns Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 

th sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


, . 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent a of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
= New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address : Q 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
h courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furnishing a good business education. e schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Ysland. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And oply 85 00 r week 

Addreaes G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scie tific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual trail . 8 
ven to the moral and rel training of the 
ls by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 
iends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Opens Ninth month 19th, | 


pecial care will | 
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The Kindergarten Training Class of | 


| FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


Regular 


| in the class is limited. Apply early. 
For cata- 


| school work opens Ninth month 1lith. 
logues and particulars address 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 


BOTH SEXES. 


| Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 

branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 

, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 

thorough! -equipped corps of efficient teachers. 

A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 

| pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


Thomas MayPeirce, M.A.,Ph.D. 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 


> 


2oth Year 


Ce 


> 917-919 Chestnut St. 
a Philadelphia. 
Q an aeane equipment for 


One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions, + 


Day and Evening 
Sessions.o——__ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on appli- 
cation. 

Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 


BENJAMIN GREEN. 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings 
| Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


= 
= 

¥ 
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= 
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® 


Still under the 
original 
management. 


} 


s UST RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


| MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 





| RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquerters 
| Globe Rubber Comp-¢ny’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and weil- 
| known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
| ean be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 


AFair Hose - 7c. per foot. 
A Good Hose - 0c “ 
AVery Good Hose 12c. “ 


An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 
| Reels 75c. and al attachments at low figures 
| SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


| E. L. PEIRCE, 
‘19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


will begin work Ninth month 25th. The number | 


! 
| 
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SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BoONDs 


$60,0 pou 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

These bonds are secured by a special de 
with a trust company of First enh me 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mor for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
~ aaneuns of its bonded debt. 

e interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue 0 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than 
tenth of the nae ’s vw net income. 

eee oe able in Coupons April and 
Oct., at elphia. Price, par, and interest 
from April 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 

HoH. F. NEWHALL, 


633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - 3,750,000 





one- 





Investment Securities 
5 per cent. Debenture 


Bonds 
E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 

a ees. +» « < aeons 
us ‘te te yi ae , A 

Undivided Profits,. . . . 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 


made on anenee and A ved Collateral. Sure 
entered for A sattentes ond others. The oon. 


pauy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JoszrpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBert Morres EArLy, Sec’y and Treas, 
Ws. B. Lang, Jitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis ‘ J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 

John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gee” When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
eeing the advertisement in this paper. “(3g 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. L. No. 33. 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXIII. 


Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and to cast in 
his mind whether to go back or to stand his ground ; but he 
considered again that he had no armor for his back. 

JoHN Bunyan. 

John Bunyan was born at Elston, near Bedford, England, Eleventh 
month 30, 1628, and died at Holborn, Eighth month 30, 1688. His 
father was a tinker, and the son was trained in the same craft. At six- 
teen he took part in the civil war, and after it was over, married and 
lived at Elston. From two books possessed by his wife, he received 
his first impulse to religious thought. Soon after he joined a small 
Christian Fellowship at Bedford, and began to speak in their meetings. 


| 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1083 


related to claims for damages to citizens in one country 
while in the offending country; in sixteen disputed 
boundaries were amicably fixed ; and in five the yet more 
difficult questions of disputed acquisitions of new territory 
were peacefully decided. In some of these cases the 
national honor and historical prestige were believed to be 
involved and found entirely capable of amicable adjust- 
ment, namely, the Luxemburg question of 1867, the 
Crete affair, and the Alabama claims. 

The incalculable gain to humanity of these peaceful 
arbitraments can be measured by the stupendous fact that 


| in the wars of the nineteenth century over fifteen thou- 


He entered into a controversy with the followers of George Fox, his | 


first book being a vigorous attack upon them. This was answered by 


imprisoned in Bedford jail for twelve years. During this time he wrote 
many books, of which the “ Grace Abounding”’ is best known. After 
a short release, he was again imprisoned for six months, the period in 
which “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was written. This has given him an en- 
during fame. The quotation above is taken from it. 


GREAT AND SMALL. 
I LOVE to lie awhile and look 
Into the bubblings of a brook, 
Nor do I greatly long to know 
Of silent tides to which they flow, 


Nor wonder, when the sunbeams play, 
How many sunbeams make a day. 


My faith accepts as wisely planned 
The things I do not understand ; 
I cannot doubt the rainbow knows 
A secret hidden from the rose, 
But rather would my flower see 
Than solve the heavenly mystery. 


*Tis not that I ignore the great, 
Only I am content to wait. 
The Infinite hath too fierce a glare 
For my poor human sight to bear, 
While little things—more dear to me,— 
Show sidelights of eternity. 
—John Hall Ingham, in S. S. Times. 


FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST WAR. 

From the Address by James W. Beck, of the Philadelphia Bar, in 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Seventh month 4, 1893, at a meet- 
ing celebrating the Declaration of Independence. 
I am persuaded that the spirit, of which this Declara- 
tion was only an expression, is now a new force in human- 
ity. In the one hundred and seventeen intervening years 
the world has progressed so swiftly towards an enlightened 
sense of justice that a ‘‘ decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind ’’ is a greater power in regulating the intercourse 
of nations than the combined armies and navies of the 
world. Each nation does at least in some measure fear 
to-day the disapproval of humanity and covets as a good 
the approval of posterity. This respect for public opinion 
is increasingly causing nations to arbitrate their differ- 
ences by other means than that wretched survival of bar- 
barism—war. Prior to the nineteenth century, there is 
hardly an instance when nations settled their grievances 
other than by a resort to the sword, while during the 
present century over seventy-five disputes have been ad- 
justed by mediation and arbitration. Of these, twenty-five 


| nitude of the figures. 
Edward Burrough. Bunyan was arrested on account of his preaching and | 6 


sand millions of dollars have been spent and over five 
millions of men killed. The mind cannot grasp the mag- 
The largest single aggregation of 
human beings is the city of London, and when we 


| reflect that a number of people exceeding the teem- 
| ing population of the English metropolis have fallen 


| of Alsace and Lorraine. 


beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut war, we can 
appreciate the belief of every thoughtful man that 
the ordeal of battle is both a crime against humanity and 
a relic of primitive barbarism. The questions sought to 
be decided by war have rarely remained adjusted, not- 
withstanding the imposing and awful demonstration of 
brute force. Take, for example, the unhappy Rhine 
provinces. Torn from Germany by France nearly two 
centuries ago, and entirely gallicized in that time, yet no 
statute of limitations availed France when, humiliated and 
well-nigh annihilated by the armies of Germany, it was 
obliged to again yield Alsace and Lorraine. Nor is their 
ownership determined to-day. In the event of a French 
triumph in the next war, it is safe to assume that the first 
and imperative condition of peace would be the recovery 
In the meantime, as if charged 
with the curse of God, these little provinces are making 
of Europe an armed camp, compelling twenty-seven mil- 
lions of men to be ready for a possible death, and driving 
the nations of Europe to inevitable bankruptcy. 

What the armies of France and Germany, the grand- 
est in organization and equipment that the world has ever 
known, have thus signally failed to do, namely, to defi- 
nitely decide a single question—and that in itself a com- 
paratively unimportant one—the moral power of a ‘‘ de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind ’’ has done with- 
out shedding a drop of blood, for in the seventy-five in- 
stances of peaceful mediation heretofore alluded to, there 
was, with but one exception, a loyal and lasting submis- 
sion to the results of the arbitrament of peace. This 
power of moral sentiment, sneered at by the unthinking 
and superficial, can be measured in yet another way. 
England and America are to-day arbitrating the question 
of territorial rights and alleged unlawful seizures, both, 
formerly, fruitful subjects of war, and are thus affording 
an impressive object lesson to humanity which is worth a 
dozen naval reviews or army mobilizations. Let us sup- 
pose that the international court at Paris should decide in 
favor of Great Britain. England, indeed all the world, 
could not enforce that judgment if the United States 
refused to obey it. Guarded as we are by two mighty 
oceans, and with our inexhaustible resources, the com- 
bined armies and navies of the world could not conquer 
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us. We are to-day invincible. The power, therefore, 
that would compel us to loyally accept the decison would 
be the ‘‘decent respect to the opinions of mankind,”’ 
which would condemn as iniquitous and shameful bad 
faith in such arbitration. 

Herein lies the possibility of a period of perpetual 
peace. Notwithstanding the fact that to-day men are 
making preparations in Europe for war on a scale unpre- 
cedentedly vast, and, paradoxical as it may therefore seem, 
I believe that the time will come when men will ‘* beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.’’ How many deluges of blood lie between I know 
not, but I clearly see His bow in the cloud, as a covenant 
of peace. This may seem the wild dream of a visionary, 
but we are celebrating in this Columbian year the triumph 
of a dreamer, and that the greatest civic achievement in 
history. In existing conditions of thought it is indeed 
hard to accept the possibility of a day when the mutual 
hatreds of nations, which exist independent of disputed 
questions, and are the baneful heritage of the centuries, 
can be determined otherwise than by war. Apparently 
they do not admit of arbitration. But may not this ap- 
parent impossibility disappear with the growing sentiment 
of fraternity in men? Nor am I alone in this opinion. 
A learned French philosopher, Michel Revon, whose work 
has recently received the medal of the French Academy, 
states that unless a general war takes place in Europe 
within the next ten years the spirit of militarism will lose 
its power. It is true that the great battle-thinker of our 
time, Von Moltke, who has carried the organization of 
armies to a perfection not reached by even Napoleon, has 
said that ‘‘ Peace is only a dream, and not even a beauti- 
ful dream. War,’’ he adds, ‘‘is ordained by God.’’ 
Nevertheless, even as the power of the Roman Empire 
was doomed in its hour of unchallenged supremacy when 
the Prince of Peace lay in his manger at Bethlehem, so I 
believe the spirit of militarism, now apparently at its 
highest development, is in reality losing its iron sway on 
the minds of men. As our own great commander has 
well said, ‘‘Arbitration may not satisfy either nation at 
the time, but it satisfies the conscience of mankind and 
must commend itself more and more as a means of adjust- 
ing disputes.’’ Indeed, General Grant, better than Bis- 
marck with his ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ caught the spirit of his 
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times. By the very toys and books we give our children 
we instill in them the martial ardor. Men go to the 
tented field, not robed in the black of mourning or the 
scarlet of the executioner, but gaily attired as for a ball- 
room. Indeed, as in the night before Waterloo, they 
have gone in the same habiliments from the dance of life 
to the dance of death. The strains of music which pre- 
cede it are not funereal in character, but have the festal 
and triumphant strain of a bridal chorus. Men of gen- 
erous and Christian instincts rejoice in it as in a profes- 
sion. ‘The women of our day, rivaling the stern Roman 
matrons, who awarded life or death to the gladiators with 
their ‘‘ hadet or non hadet,’’ or emulating the queen of 
beauty who awarded the wreath to the victorious in the 
medizval tournaments, sit in this greater tourney of the 
nations, and reward the victors with their smiles and ap- 
probation. They indeed must accept a share of the 
moral responsibility. It has been well and truthfully 
stated by that great ethical teacher, Mr. Ruskin, that the 
prevention of war is within the power of women. He 
says: ‘* Let but every Christian lady who has conscience 
toward God, vow that she will mourn, at least outwardly, 
for His killed creatures. Your praying is useless, and 
your church-going mere mockery of God, if you have not 
plain obedience in you enough for this. Let every lady 
in the upper classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds she will wear black—a mute’s 
black—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for or in- 
vasion into prettiness—lI tell you again no war would last 
a week.”’ 

This may at first impress the hearer as the wild enthus- 
iasm of a visionary, but who could measure the effect 
upon the human mind of-universal mourning while any 
war proceeds? The real possibility of war lies in our 
callous indifference to it. The whole world was recently 
thrilled by the loss of Her Maijesty’s ship Victoria, with 
four hundred of her officers and crew, due to an accidental 
blow of the ram of the Camperdown. Strange paradox ! 
We lament as an accident what we would applaud if done 
by design. Such a loss of life in war would be so insig- 
nificant as hardly to receive notice. For every life lost 
by this accident a hundred fell at Gettysburg, while in 


| that frightful holacaust of human life, the Russian cam- 


time in these words, remembered above his every other | 


utterance, ‘‘ Let us have peace.’ However comparatively 


unnoticed it may have been, the English Parliament has | 


rarely done a nobler or better act than when it unani- 
mously passed, on June 16th, 1893, a resolution, author- 
izing Her Majesty’s Government to conclude a general 
treaty with the United States to submit all future questions 
between the countries to arbitration. 


The trouble with our and preceding ages has been that | 


man has still sufficient of the original barbarian to approve 
and applaud war. 
horizontal view of the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill." The current belief is that «* Thou shalt not kill’’ 
means ‘‘ Thou shalt kill’’—under given circumstances. 
We do not content ourselves with applauding a defensive 
war, which is often inevitable and morally defensible, but 
we regard as of paramount glory a war of aggression and 
conquest. That which is a crime between individuals we 
defend between nations. A single murder we consider 
the gravest of all offenses, and punish accordingly, 
whether done in the heat of passion or not ; but murder 
by the hundred thousand, cruelly and deliberately planned 
months in advance, in which the victims are generally the 
involuntary result of forced drafts, this we enthusiastically 
applaud. If we were but honest with ourselves we would 
admit that we regard it as the most glorious of all pas- 


We have not yet learned to take a | \ 
| dawn of a better day. 
| the thoughtful observer than the progress that has been 


paign of 1812, it is estimated that one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men perished in battle, one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand died of hunger and cold, and 
one hundred and ninety thousand were taken prisoners. 
The mind cannot grasp the dimensions of such a disaster 
and blunted and deadened as our sensibilities are by the 
alleged necessity of war, this frightful tragedy on the stage 
of the world has called forth less tears than the ending of 
Hamlet on the stage of the theatre. 

As the nineteenth century draws to its close, the signs 
are multiplying that humanity.is awakening from this 
nightmare, and that the twentieth century will bring the 
Nothing can be more striking to 


made in the crusade against war. The opinion of man- 
kind is slowly but surely condemning it. It would be in- 
teresting, indeed, to trace this gradual development of 
this peace sentiment. Sporadic attempts at peaceful 
mediation could be mentioned by the Popes in the Middle 
Ages, by Henry IV. of France, who proposed a universal 
league of peace in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but the first practical attempt to substitute the power 
of love for that of force was made by William Penn upon 
the banks of the Delaware, and, curiously enough, the 
contracting parties were seemingly the most divergent, 
namely, the peaceful Quakers and the aboriginal savages. 
Meeting on that delightful shore ‘‘ that is washed by the 
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Delaware’s waters,’’ the illustrious Quaker, to whom be 
eternal honor, said to the Indian chiefs : ‘‘ The great God 


| 


| & I hope my future conduct will manifest that I have a 


has written His law in our hearts by which we are told and | 


commanded to love and to help and to do good to one 
another. It is not our custom to use hostile weapons 
against our fellow creatures. For which reason we have 
come unarmed. Our object is not to do injury but to do 
good. We have met them in th> broad pathway of good 


faith and good will, so that no advantage can be taken | 


on either side, but all is to be openness, brotherhood, and 
love, and all are to be treated as of the same flesh and 
blood.’’ ‘To that those whom we in our arrogance have 
called savages replied, ‘‘ While the sun shines and 
the river runs, we will keep peace with William Penn and 
his children.’’ ‘This treaty, of which it has been said 
that it was inscribed not on parchment but on human 
hearts, was observed with scrupulous fidelity for over 
seventy years, and Pennsylvania and the City of Brotherly 
Love (noblest title of any city in the whole world) never 
heard during that golden period the war-whoop of the 
savage or the clangor of clashing arms. In that coming 
day of perpetual peace, the founder of Pennsylvania will 


| profit. 


just sense of the goodness of Him who is able & willing 
to deliver His people & Children in every needful time 
of trouble. It is to Him alone I look for succour to 
enable me to resist every appearance of Evil, and bless’d 
be His great Name, He has hitherto preserved me. 
Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to find in this 
City a few valuable Friends, with whom I spend my 
leisure, & from whose good example & Counsel I hope to 
Perhaps it will not be disagreeable to my Dr. 
Brother if I acquaint him with the state of the Meeting of 
Friends here. The Meeting is composed of eight or ten 
Men besides myself, and as many women. The principal 
of the Men is William Miller, to whom I had a letter from 
Thomas Fisher ; he treats me like his son, & I dine with 


| him every First-day, & drink tea with him as often as I 


can spare time ; he is an acquaintance of Hugh Forbes & 
remembers his love to him. ‘The other chief Friend of 
the Men is James Mc’ Pherson, brother to Capt. Mc’ Pher- 
son of Philad’a; he is a very worthy & good man & 


| sometimes comes & spends an Evening with me at my 


be justly regarded as its morning star, heralding in a night | 


of barbarism the approaching dawn. 


FRIENDS IN EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 1767. 

In the “* Memorial of Thomas Potts, Junior,’’ of Pennsylvania, by 
Isabella James, published at Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, there is a very 
interesting letter from Jonathan Potts, at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1767. 
Jonathan was the son of John and Ruth Potts, of Pottsgrove, on the 
Schuylkill, and he had gone out to Edinburgh, in company with Ben- 
jamin Rush of Byberry (afterward the eminent physician, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, etc.), to study medicine in that city, it 
being then esteemed the centre of medical science. The letter de- 
scribes his change of mind to one of religious seriousness, and his 
lively interest in the little meeting of Friends then held in the Scotch 
capital. It is probable that the details he gives of the meeting at that 
time may not be elsewhere found. It is proper to add that on his re- 
turn he became a prominent physician, and in the War of the Revolu- 
tion was in charge of American hospitals, as Director-General in the 
army under General Gates, etc. 

The letter was addressed to his elder brother, Joseph Potts, who 
later was a minister among Friends, and who died near Frankford in 
1804. Jonathan died at Reading, 1781, a comparatively young man— 
having been born in 1745. 

EDINBURGH, January 20, 1767. 
My Dear BROTHER : 

This is the third or fourth time I have wrote you & 
most of my relations since my arrival in this place, & I 
have not yet received one line except from Davy,' dated 
about three weeks after I left Philad’a. I hope this 
neglect of writing does not proceed from want of love 
& esteem for me now absent from you, as J always experi- 


enced while with you the strongest marks of regard & 


‘ Brotherly Love ; let me therefore entreat you & all my 


Friends often to write me, for depend upon it I never will 
neglect one opportunity of letting you know howl! am 
& what Iam about. Since I last wrote you, via London, 
I have been constantly employed in attending the Col- 
lege, where I daily receive new improvement in Medical 
knowledge, & hope to return to my native Land answer- 
ing the expectations of all my Friends, with the character 
of a good physician, & what I prefer to everything, the 
character of a good Man. 

Perhaps my dear Brother may be surprised when I 
tell him that I once more know what it is to experience 
the answer of a good Conscience, in which to have true 
peace is preferable to all the knowledge & riches of this 
world. How can I look back upon the wonderful Deliv- 
erances I experienced during my long and dangerous 
voyage without blessing that Omnipotent hand that so 
signally delivered me ? May my heart never forget them, 

\Hlis brother David Potts, who died at Valley Forge, 178. 








| medicines. 


Rooms. ‘The other men Friends are some of the trades- 
men of the City. 

The chief of the Women is Mollison Strettle, Mother- 
in-law to Wm. Miller, & cousin to Amos Strettle of 
Philad’a, as also to David Barclay of London,! she is just 
such a person as Aunt Morris, your Mamma, constantly 
going about among the poor, to find poor sick objects to 
whom she can stretch forth her liberal hand ; she employs 
me to visit & prescribe for them & she pays me for the 
I call her Mamma, and she treats me as her 
son. 

The next chief Woman Friend is a Grand Daughter of 
King Charles the Second, who is as Pious as she is Noble ; 
the evening meeting is held at her house. The other 
Women are wives of the Tradesmen before mentioned. 

The meetings for dilcipline are held every 5 or 6 
weeks. I was at the last, to which I was sent for by Wm. 
Miller, & altho’ [ brought no certificate? from Phil. yet 
they esteem me as one of their number. 

Now altho’ these Friends are very diligent in attend- 
ing Meetings both on Week Days & First-Days, yet they 
never have any preaching except when some travelling 
Friend happens to pass thro’ this place, as there is no 
Publick Friend lives here; & I have constantly attended 
Meetings for these 2 months without ever hearing a word 
externally, but it has been quite otherwise inwardly, 
where the never-failing Teacher is ready & willing to 
teach all those who diligently & faithfully attend to his 
word, & I now know from experience the truth of that 
saying of our Blessed Saviour, ‘‘ Where two or three are 


| gathered together in my Name there am I in the midst of 


them,’’ & I really believe that there is more Life & heart- 
felt Religion in the silent Meetings at Edinburgh than in 
the Meetings of the highly-favored people of Phil. who 
have line upon line, & precept upon precept, and who per- 
haps overlook that indwelling Word which is not only 
able to direct Men to the path of Life, but will enable 
them to walk in it, & this I hope is the happy lot of my 
Dr. Brother & will be my most happy lot also ; still con- 
tinue to persevere in the knowledge & wisdom of God, & 
may you be an example of piety & virtue to all around 
you. * I shall make no apology for thus opening my mind 
to my Dear Brother, for my Heart overflows with love to 
Him who has preserved me in six troubles, & if I walk in 
his fear & council will preserve me in the seventh. 

Altho’ I am convinced it is unnecessary, yet I cannot 

1 Robert Barclay, who wrote the “Apology,’’ married, in 1670, Christiana 
Mollison, the daughter of an Aberdeen merchant 


2After this it appears that his brother sent a certificate to him 


It was 
probably granted by the Meeting on the strength of this letter. 
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help ogce more desiring my D’r Brother will not ewe | 
often to visit my dear Gracey 
selt the many painful & and anxious hours I spent on her 
ace’nt & which nothing will contribute more to alleviate 
than to hear that my friends do everything in their power 
to oblige & serve her, she will be to me what my dear 
sister Polly was to you, the partner of all my pleasures as 
well as sorrows. Please to deliver the enclosed to her as 
soon as received with my kindest love & to her father & 
mother, brother & sisters, tell her my love & affection for 
her is stronger than ever, & that I never knew the value 
of her good company until I was deprived of it. I have 
received several letters of recommendation from Dr. 
Franklin to some of the principal Gentlemen of this 
place, & also a letter full of good advice, a copy of which 
[ have send to Papa; these gentlemen to oblige me have 
sent me frequently tickets to the Plays, Concerts, & Pub- 
lick Dances, but I constantly refused & will always refuse 
to attend such places, altho’ my refusal has offended one 
or two gentlemen, & lest I should affront them all I was 
not ashamed to own I was a Quaker, & that I was princi- 
pled against such entertainments, & that my dress might 
correspond with my actions, | have taken off my ruffles 
& untied my hair, & am not ashamed to use the plain 
language to the greatest Man in Edinburgh, not but that 
it is a great cross to me. 

But I shall here conclude, after once more intreating 
my Dr. Brother often to write to me, & begging my dear 
Gracey to write to me also, agreeable to her promise. I 
have wrote to Papa & Davy twice since Messrs. Neave & 
Co. protested my bills from John Baynton ; I beg I may 
have both sent me by first opportunity ; in the meantime 
I shall borrow what Money I want from my esteemed 
friend Benny Rush. Please give my duty to Papa & 
Mamma & love to all Brothers & Sisters & also to Uncle 
& Aunt Morris, Aunt Debby, Sally Morris, Sally Powel, 
Polley Jones, Emlen’s family, Uriah Woolman, David 
Stanton, in particular B. Dorsey & wife, Sarah Zanes, 
Isaac Zanes, if at home, 
Parishes, Anth. Morris, 
Pleasants & wife, Thos. Yorke & wife, & to every ac- 
quaintance & friend whose names I may have omitted. 

With prayers for your prosperity & welfare I subscribe 
myself 

Your much obliged & affectionate Brother, 
JONATHAN Ports. 


SINS AGAINST OUR CHILDREN. 

Extract from a lecture by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, Superintendent of 

the Social Purity Department of the National W. C. T. U., delivered 
in the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Michigan. Reported by Helen L. 
Manning. Forwarded to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by Ed- 
ward A. Pennock. 
PARENTS often act as if a little child were given them 
for their amusement, but really he belongs first to himself 
and then to God. His rights, his comfort, and his wel- 
fare should never be infringed upon. He has a right to 
a training which shall fit him for a useful, happy life ; he 
has a right to undisturbed sleep, and should never be 
awakened to be shown off as a plaything. 

We begin a child’s education by teaching him things 
that will be his sorrow in later life, and fer which he will 
soon be chided. We teach him intemperance through 
the use of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. There is 
enough alcohol in a 25 cent bottle to make a blaze three 
or four inches high which will burn fora minute or more, 
to say nothing of the opium which it contains. The 





'This was his: flancée, Grace Richardson, of Philadelphia They were 
married later, on his return home 
Fitzwater. 


;' no one knows but my- | 


John Pemberton & wife, the three | 
Brewer, Owen Jones, Sen’r, Sam’l | 


| but beaux. 
mother who uses ale or beer is teaching her child intem- | 


| doing to Charlie ? 


She was the granddaughter of George | so down-hearted that I thought something must have 


| perance,.and the sleep of such a child is merely the stu- 


| pefaction of drunkenness. Children are further taught 
intemperance by irregularity in eating, and if in infancy 
a child’s pain is quieted by putting something in its 
mouth, we need not be surprised, if in later life it seeks 
to drown pain or trouble by the use of intoxicants. Con- 
diments, spices, pepper, tea, and coffee also aid in teach- 
ing intemperance. We often make the sense of taste 
paramount to the higher senses. Children should be 
taught to control their appetites and practice self-denial, 
so that they will not cry or tease for articles set before 
them or offered them which they should not have. It can 
be done. 

We teach our children untruthfulness by the answers 
which we give to questions which puzzle us. For in- 
stance, questions about the beginnings of life. If they 
are told things which a little later they find to be untrue, 
they lose confidence in their parents and go to other 
sources for information. 

We teach our children to be tyrants by giving them 
what they want if they will cry long enough. For in- 
stance, I saw a child crying for a pickle: he was told first 
that he could not have it, but after he had cried a while, 
a pickle was handed him. But it was not the particular 
pickle which he wanted, and so he kept on crying until 
they handed him the plate and let him pick over the 
pickles until he found one that suited him. The father 
turned to me and said, ‘* You see we purchase peace at 
any cost,’’ and the mother added very sweetly, ‘‘ That is 
Scripture, is it not?’’ Sometimes the little tyrant is con- 
sulted as to whether mamma may go up stairs and make 
the bed or down cellar to get a mess of potatoes, and yet 
the mother does not see that she is teaching her child 
tyranny and selfishness which will bring grief to her and 
trouble to him. 

We teach our children cruelty. The baby is encour- 
aged to pull his little sister’s hair, and she pretends to cry 
while everybody else laughs, and in this way he is taught 
to take pleasure in the pain given to others. A child who 
is bullied will turn around and bully others who are 
weaker and younger than himself. 

We teach our children vanity by the attention which 
is given to dress. It is very difficult to keep a pretty 
child from being made vain by the complimentary remarks 
of visitors. I knew a little boy who had been called 
pretty so much that when asked his name, he replied, 
‘Pretty Arthur.’’ 

We infringe upon our children’s rights to their own 
persons and inclinations. For instance, in the matter of 
kissing. A great deal may be said against kissing on 
sanitary grounds, but these are not the only ones. I 
believe that mothers should make it a rule that children’ 
should not be kissed by people outside the family and 
never by members of the family unless the children are 
willing to receive the caress. 

We teach our children immorality. This seems like 
a very grave charge, but it is nevertheless sadly true. 
They are made self-conscious when little boys and girls 
by being designated as sweethearts and lovers, instead of 
being allowed to play together in right good comradeship. 
To talk about little lovers’ quarrels and divorces is to rob 


| them, as they grow older, of the true idea of the sacred- 


ness of love and marriage. Yet sentimental relations are 
constantly held up before children in the light of pleas- 
antry or ridicule. One mother was lamenting to me that 
her girl of fourteen did not seem to think of anything 
At the tea tablé that night the father turned 
to his little daughter and said, ‘‘ What have you been 
I saw him on the street and he looked 





and the father, seeing that she was teased, continued his | 
badinage. When I had an opportunity, I told the mother | 
that this accounted very easily for her daughter’s thoughts | 
and conversation being continually upon the sentimental 
relations. 

Said a bright young girl one day, ‘‘I wish that young 
people could sign a pledge to be just friends, and then 
we could have good times.’’ If we would only allow our 
children and young people to grow up in natural, frank | 
comradeship, and thus know each other’s good qualities 
and failings, they would have a much better chance to | 
form true, happy alliances when they became of marriage- 
able age. Malthus says: ‘‘If only young people could 
have this friendly interchange of association without sen- 
timent, it would form the surest basis for happy marriage.”’ 

While we are constantly teasing young people in 
senseless banter about love and marriage, we are very 
careful not to say anything to them about the real respon- 
sibilities and duties of husbands and wives and parents. 
We are willing to teach our children everything but the 
business of life itself. 
the man and woman in the home, we leave our children 
to learn for themselves and often by sad experience. Sup- 
pose that all children could be taught the dignity of mar- 
riage and the sacredness of parenthood and that the habits 
and modes of their present manner of life will be reflected 
in the children which may be born to them in after years, 
would it not be a strong incentive to purity, morality, 
and kindliness of heart and manner? How can we ignore 
these things and allow our children to grow up untaught 
and take upon themselves these responsibilities wholly 
unprepared? Let us teach the young men that in a pure 
and noble manhood they are building bulwarks for gener- 
ations to come and teach our girls the dignity of mother- 
hood, when, in hours of silence and blessedness, the 
mother works together with God in the creative function. 


DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 

The following communication appears in the British Friend, for 

Seventh month, and had previously been published in Zhe Friend, 
(London). The remarks upon it made by the former journal we also 
copy ; they are appended to the communication. The article they re- 
fer to, “* Unity vs. Uniformity,” was reprinted in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL First month 23, 1892. 
‘‘ Two sections of thought in our Society,’’ has sounded 
in my ears since my return from the yearly meeting, and 
I have pondered the meaning of the words whilst wishing 
they had never been uttered. ‘‘Two!’’ why two thous- 
and would be nearer the mark, if the minds of men fol- 
low, as no doubt they do, the law of their bodies—no 
one exactly like another, infinite variety of form and 
feature, amid uniformity of material. Then why ‘two,’’ 
as speakers in our yearly meeting and writers in our peri- 
odicals, and the silent witness of individual hearts agree 
in acknowledging ? 

Why does the ‘* Quaker mind ”’ suspect danger in the 
phrase, danger in the fact? Can these two walk and 
work together? Nay, verily, not unless they are agreed | 
on some common ground and are able to admire each 
other’s faith, patience, and perseverance, even if their 
methods vary. 

There is truly danger of division, first in word and 
then in deed, if such expressions as these become current 
amongst us. Such were not common in the first vigor of 
the early Friends; no one heard then whether these were 
‘* orthodox ’’ or ‘‘ unorthodox,”’ ‘‘ sound ”’ or ‘* unsound”’ 
Quakers. If there was any unsoundness it was in any 
inconsistency of life of a follower of the Light. 

George Fox and his adherents had enough to do in 
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happened.’’ ‘The little girl blushed and looked down, | 


The responsibilities and duties of | 
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trying to purify the world and let their light shine, so’as 
to draw men to follow Him who was their Light, and 
could afford to trust that this Light would guide its fol- 


| lowers into all truth; those followers whom they saw 
| faithfully trying to be obedient to it, and who formed the 


body once called ‘‘ Seekers after truth.’’ 

Have we not also enough work to do, that some of us 
can afford the time and vain labor of ascertaining 
whether some of our members, whose faithfulness to the 
Light has been of many years’ standing, would express 
their convictions in uniform language ? 

Can we not trust the Christ within to reveal himself 
to his disciples ;—the Christ they desire to magnify to be 
more and more the object of their love and belief ;—the 
Christ who himself demanded no outward expression of a 
creed, but a believing unto him which would lead up to 
God his Father? It is asad fact that our dear Friends, 
who are anxious for uniformity of thought, and who think 
their view the only right one, do harm by their obvious 
efforts to convert to a doctrine about the Saviour, instead 
of preaching Christ and his wonderful adaptation to and 
sympathy with all forms of soul-sickness and doubt. 

There is positively an experience, not uncommon, of 
a distinct emotion of mind, which one might call ‘ soul 
closing,’’ at any attempt of a preacher,—not manifestly 
under intense conviction of duty,—who infers want of 
soundness, who implies that truth is contained in a nut- 
shell, and that it is concentrated in his favorite verses in 
the Bible. 

Oh! when shall we practically accept the truth con- 
ceived by our early Friends so strongly, that from age to 
age God reveals himself in sundry manners to every seek- 
ing mind ? that the Holy Spirit was given not to bea con- 
centrated force in the Scriptures only, but a living Power 
to possess the spirit of each man in each age of the 
world, and to manifest itself in varied forms ? 

It is a noticeable fact that those who are vaguely felt 
to be ‘‘unsound’’ (I say ‘‘ vaguely ’’—for I feel sure, 
could the kernel of love of the Saviour be seen it would 
be found to spring in both parties from the same source, 
zt. ¢., his dying love manifested on the cross for the re- 
demption of the world) that these in their ministry are 
careful not to say that which might hurt the consciences 
of any present ; the most that they do is to leave unsaid 
the side so frequently put forward by their brethren, 
while they dwell preéminently on those other aspects of 
Truth which have been revealed to ¢hem. 

Are we not corrected by our Saviour’s tender rebuke 
to his disciples who came to him with the twice-repeated 
words, ‘‘ We forbade him Jdecause he followeth not with 
us.’’ ‘* Forbid him not, for there is no man who shall doa 
miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me,— 


| for he that is not against us is on our part.’’ 


Let us not for the sake of an outward uniformity risk 
the breaking up the ranks of our Society, and refuse to 
join hands with those who are called to testify to a Sa- 
viour’s love, because they use a different dialect from our 
own. 

We are in danger of forgetting that in the varied 
developments of spiritual growth, we are all passing up- 
wards through different stages, responsible only to the 
One who knows all hearts; and that by labeling our 
brother as ‘‘ unsound’’ we may be interfering with that 
special education through which our Master is leading 
him. 

With the record of history so clearly showing us the 
misery and dissension brought about by the spirit of intol- 
erance and condemnation, shall we not take warning in 
time and most earnestly unite in the spirit of our Saviour’s 
last prayer for his disciples—‘‘ that they all may be one, as 
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thou Father art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.”’ RACHEL J. Fox. 

Wodehouse Road, Falmouth. 

[We have such thorough unity with the above word in 
season, that we gladly insert it, and we are specially glad 
that it has already appeared in the columns of the Friend. 
It entirely harmonizes with the leading article which 
appeared in our first number on ‘‘ Unity vs. Uniformity,’’ 
the teaching of which we have sought steadily to uphold. 

If the message so faithfully delivered by our dear 
Friend be given heed to in a teachable spirit by all the 
Schools of Thought among us, it may save the Society in 
this country from grave trouble in the near future. —Eps. 
BRITISH FRIEND. ] 


From the Watchtower, Illinois Organ W. C. T U. 

THE BAD INFLUENCE OF BAD LITERATURE. 
A GENTLEMAN in India, in taking from his shelves a book, 
felt what he supposed was the prick of a pin in one of his 
fingers, and paid no attention to it, until his finger began 
to pain him and to swell; then his arm, and finally his 
whole body, and in a few days he died. Was it a pin? 
Alas, no ; but a deadly serpent hidden among the books, 
so small as to be unnoticed, lying there until opportunity 
offered to display its real character. How many deadly 
serpents are concealed in books, unsuspected until the 
effect of their poisonous bite is seen in the weakened 
character, the lax morals, the undisciplined feelings, the 
uncontrolled passions, and the base desires. 

Reading matter is so cheap and so easily obtainable 
now, that any one of but moderate means can procure a 
well-filled library at comparatively small cost. While we 


may well be glad that good reading is within the reach of 
nearly all who may desire it, yet it is sad to think that so 
much that is bad can be obtained even more cheaply, for 
the emissaries of evil are ever on the alert spreading their 


nets for victims. Even when not absolutely impure in its 
nature, it is often foolish in sentiment, filling the mind 
with false notions of life and its duties, leading away 
from all that is good and noble, causing dissatisfaction 
with one’s lot, lowering the standard of morality in the 
mind of the reader, thus making him an easy prey to the 
unhallowed fascination of what is rea//y impure. And 
here is great work for parents and educators, to guard well 
every avenue that leads in this direction. 

The Rev. Canon Wilberforce says: ‘‘ If you would 
shrink from subjecting your daughter to the companion- 
ship of a man of coarse mind, wisdom would suggest the 
same compunction at subjecting her mind to the foul sat- 
uration of some of the popular novels of the day, and you 
will choose her books with as much discrimination as you 
would choose her companions.’’ The same caution should 
be exercised in the case of the son also. When we con- 
sider the fact of the child’s innocence when it enters this 
world, ignorant alike of good and evil, its mind like the 
paper fresh from the mill, clear, white, unsullied, ready 
for any impress, good or bad, and retaining the one as 
permanently as the other, we can see the great responsi- 
bility devolving on all who have the charge of children 
in their earliest years. They are so largely the creatures 
of imitation that even before they are old enough to read 
they will gain many lessons from the conduct and 
conversation of their elders, and happy is it for them 
when these are of a purifying and ennobling nature. 
Little children will learn to lisp an oath or use a slang 
phrase as readily as to speak a ‘ please’ or ‘ Thank you,’ 
and in their innocence know no difference in the morality 
of the two. This shows the necessity of purity of lan- 
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| guage in the home, as well as pure literature, thus filling 


the infantile mind so full of good that there will be no 
room for evil to gain an entrance. 

Newspapers are .spoken of as being often the medium 
of impurity, containing sickening accounts of prize 
fights ; disgusting reports of divorce and breach of promise 
cases ; light, flippant recitals of crimes of various sorts, all 
tending to lower the standard of morality in the minds of 
their readers. But should we pass unqualified censure on 
the publishers? The papers are largely what we, the 
patrons, make them. Editors would not insert such mat- 
ter in their columns unless their subscribers desired it. 
They cater to the readers’ tastes, not their own ideas of 
right and wrong, of propriety and impropriety. In proof 
of this, notice the editorials that frequently appear in 
the issue that gives details of encounters between human 
brutes, deploring, criticising, and censuring such doings. 
Then, if we want pure papers, we must demand them, 
demand them in a manner that cannot be misunderstood, 
and I have faith to believe our demand will be granted. 
One person cannot do it ; it will require unity of thought 
and concert of action among the many, and to bring this 
state about we must endeavor to educate public sentiment 
above the low, groveling ideas that prevail. Those whom 
we call the better class, the educated class, are as much 
interested in these details as are any others ; will as eag- 
erly crowd around to read the bulletins that describe the 
progress of the brutal struggle as any other; will wager 
on the result and become excited to the pitch of fighting 
if any dare dispute the claims to fair dealing in their fa- 
vorite champion. Oh, men! with brains to think ; men 
with hearts to feel ; men with souls to save ; what good- 
ness, what greatness, what delicacy of feeling, what true 
manliness do you sink in the dust when you allow your- 
selves so greedily to take in all the loathsome details of 
such contests! Before them the shocking bull fights of 
Spain, the terrible glaciatorial combats of Rome, which 
make one shudder, and heap opprobrious epithets on 
those by whose edicts such conflicts were ordered, pale 
into insignificance in a moral point of view. 

Therefore, let us see that our efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of literature to a higher degree, begin at home ; let 
us see that naught that is impure finds its way to our 
tables. Religious, moral, scientific, historical, and bio- 
graphical books, as well as those of a high order of fic- 
tion, which I would not exclude from our shelves, are all 
around us from which to choose. Why, then, turn to 
those which degrade instead of uplift; which pander to 
the baser elements of our natures, rather than appeal to 
our nobler sentiments. Are we really baseborn that we 
seem, at least, to turn naturally to these things? Is it 
the result of generations of hereditary inclination? This 
is a query that well might claim the thoughtful attention 
of metaphysicians, and the solution of it might be pro- 
ductive of much good to the human race, and might 
furnish a clue to a course of instruction by which the 
forces of heredity and wrong education might, in time, 
be overcome, and future generations reap the benefit. 

ELIZABETH H. COoaLe. 

Benjaminville, Lil. 


LET us speak plain ; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of ; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants 7yran¢s, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by His grace must fall ; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 











SEL ECTIONS “FROM CHARLES LINTON’ S 
WRITINGS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Wuar folly to picture heaven as any given locality, in 
which all are alike and perfectly happy. Such a heaven 
would be a vacuum of individuality, and at the same time 
a vacancy vt wisdom. The future of man’s spirit is 
inconceivably bright, but to instruct him that at any 
given point progression ceases, is to make him ask, ‘‘ What 
comes next?’’ This is discontent immediately gener- 
ated, which of itself must entirely annihilate his perfec- 
tion. And the doctrine of a permanent state of happi- 
ness for the good, builds a permanent state of unhappi- 
ness for those whom man terms bad or wicked. 

That doctrine kills hope, and they are most ignorant who 
are led by it, and they are really most bad or most wicked 
according to their own measure, if they knowingly teach 
to others such perversion of wisdom. 

The idea of permanent states of indolent happiness 
is, in its highest planes, worse than death to the aspiring 
spirit. How can progressive powers become per- 
fect without immediately being annihilated ? The opposite 
of love is hatred, the opposite of light or wisdom is dark- 
ness or ignorance ; but man cannot fix a limit to love, nor 
establish one word of positive, known wisdom, for at the 
best he is imperfect, and knows from experience that he 
progresses, and that seen as glowing light in the past is 
in the present dark. 

He knows not his own beginning ; how can he know 
the ending ? 
his own experience, and strive to substantiate that which 
would be his own permanent annihilation—a permanent 
heaven. And what worse than folly to assume powers of 


building a permanent place of torture for beings whom a 
loving God created ! 

They who build barriers ‘between God and his chil- 
dren are planting their own paths with thorns that will be 


found difficult to remove. The blind wish to 
lead, which proves their blindness, for no one who sees 
individual responsibility clearly will strive to assume more 
than his own. And they who wish to be led, prove their 
blindness to the worth of their own spirits. 

The upward path is plain to those who think for them- 
selves ; they cannot miss it. : 

Heaven is not a locality but a feeling ; it is rest unto 
the weary, activity to the active, joyous to the joy-loving. 
The highest heaven is simply the purest happiness, and 
they are in it who cannot comprehend beyond. ‘ 
Those who measure heaven unto man are presuming too 
much ; yet to exhort all toseek happiness is an acceptable 
mission. ‘Thou mayest call thy brother, but never force 
him. Thou mayest ask, but never command concerning 
heavenly things. ; 

The dark fogs enc losit ig the lovely future must be 
torn from the inheritance of man, and he be educated in 
truth’s eternal nature. Night doth follow day, 
and death follows earthly life, yet anew morn cometh unto 
every child of God, which hath no night, save as dark 
seeds have hindered light from entering the spirit. 


‘No man need hunt for his mission. His mission 
comes to him. It is not above, it is not below, it is not 
far. . . . The neglects of ours in daily, home, and 
homely duties, these, the mission so rarely un- 
dertaken, constitute our simple, human duty,—not to 
make happy human faces now and then among the chil- 
dren of misery, but to keep happy human faces about us 
all the time.’”’ 


| what they do. 


Then what folly to violate all the truths of 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


| WHEN we do wrong, knowing it is wrong, do we not cru- 


cify the Christ spirit within ys, even as the Jews crucified 
Jesus? When we disobey His voice within us, are we, too, 

not saying, ‘‘ We will not have this man Jesus, this spirit of 
Christ, to rule us? We, too, desire the earthly king down 
in our heart, instead of Christ’s kingdom, whose king- 

dom is spiritual.’’ 

Jesus prayed the Father, Forgive them, they know not 
They had not received the spirit of adop- 
tion. Having eyes, they saw not, and ears, they heard 
not, nor discerned the things of the Spirit. We who 
profess the Indwelling Spirit of Christ, why do we those 
things the spirit condemns? Why, by disobedience, 
bring upon ourselves greater condemnation than the Jews ? 
Dare we hope for forgiveness who knowingly crucify the 
Christ Spirit within us? Why are temptations sent us? 
Christ said, In the world ye shall have tribulation ; be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world. Are we not, 
also, to overcome the world with all its fleshly lusts and 
greeds, if so be we have that spirit of Christ? The lust 
of.the flesh, the greed of the eye, the vanity of earthly 
honor or riches, may tempt us, but Christ was tempted in 
all things as we are, and as he overcame, so will he help 
us to overcome, if we listen and obey. a Bo KK. 

Allamuchy, N. /. 


FaMILY Co-OPERATION.—A lady returned from a long 
and pleasant visit wrote to one of her late entertainers : 
‘*Each of you singly has some special charm. United 


| you are irresistible.’’ 


Another lady returning from a visit to another family 
remarked to an intimate friend who knew all the members 
and circumstances of the latter family : ‘‘ Each one of the 
Blanks taken separately has good ad even charming 
qualities, but taken together they are dreadful! I shall 
never visit there again.’’ 

The difference between the two families lay in the 
fact that whereas the members of the first all worked 
unitedly to make their guest’s visit a pleasant one, those 
of the other worked for the same end conflictingly. 

In the first family (we will call them the Harmonies 
for convenience), there were nine individuals, of three 
generations, comprising a grandmother, her widowed 
daughter, with her son, about sixteen years old, and 
daughter of fourteen, a bachelor son of the old lady, and 
a married daughter with her young child and husband, 
and the last-mentioned’s neice, a young lady of about 
eighteen years. 

Here, one might imagine, were some of the elements 
of discord ready to hand. A mother-in-law, a son-in- 
law, a sister-in-law, a brother-in-law, cousins, an uncle, 
aunts, and aunts and cousins by courtesy only! Less diverse 
elements than these have been found troublesome in other 
cases. But this family very early found out that harmony 
was by no means monotony. If a false note were at any 
time struck, all were by common though tacit consent 
agreed that it should not be struck again. Each member 
of this household knew the best points of all the others, 


| and all were united in their efforts to bring out the best 


and ignore the rest as far as possible, and it is astonishing 
how far this is possible when the effort is made. There 
were no divided interests. If there was any selfishness it 
was of that enlarged kind which may almost pass for un- 
selfishness. It was so broad that it covered the entire 
family, and ‘‘each was for all’’ in a way that certainly 


| produced very desirable results.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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ASSEMBLING FOR DIVINE WORSHIP 


Or all the aids to spiritual growth there is none, perhaps, 
that needs to be more fostered than that of assembling 


| ism,’’ so that he accumulated a great fortune. 


together at some stated time and place to seek commu- | 


nion with the Father of spirits. 
where and at all times, we can be pervaded with the spirit 


of worship, and can render homage to God ; but by so- | 


cially meeting as a body of people for one common pur- 
pose, acknowledging our dependence upon him, we place 
ourselves in a position to be helped spiritually. 


Meeting,’’ he wrote : 
“ For here the habit of the soul 
Feels less the outer world’s control.”’ 
There is in the very longing for such communion an ele- 
ment of growth. 

There are times and seasons when solitude is what the 
soul craves, for food as varied as that which well sustains 
the physical body is needed for the spiritual nature; but 
the words of the Master, ‘‘ Blessed are they that do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness,’’ apply equally to the 
one that seeks strength and comfort in the house of public 


to labor for the ‘‘ bread that does not perish.’’ 
It has been said that ‘‘ recognizing greatness is the first 


step towards being great,’’ and this is also applicable to | strong, aged 79 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


goodness, and assembling for Divine worship may be a 
first step in acknowledging a desire for growth toward 
that perfectness to which we are called, and brings us 
closer to our brother who is there to manifest the same 
need. 

That we do not always feel refreshed, spiritually, by 
such assembling is no evidence that the custom is at 
fault, for we do not always offer our self-will as a sacrifice 
when we worship. It is only when we come together 
humbly, with the pure motives of love to God and to our 
neighbor, apart from pride in ourselves, or self-satisfac- 


It is true that every- | 


and erroneously spelled Davoust), who was ‘‘ created ’’ 
by Napoleon, first ‘‘Duke of Auerstadt’’ and then 
‘« Prince of Eckmiihl.’’ He was a courageous and capa- 
ble commander, but a man of fierce and cruel temper, 


_and ‘‘his rapacity had in it something akin to barbar- 


” 


He died 
in 1823. That was one generation, and one side of the 
shield. His daughter, the Marquise Blocqueville, has 
lately died in Paris. In her will she left a bequest of 
300,000 francs ($60,000), to build a light-house on the 
French coast. The clause making the bequest reads : 

“« My first and dearest wish is that a light-house be erected at some 
dangerous point of the coast of France, not undermined by the sea. 
My old friend, Baron Baude, has often told me that many coves of the 
Breton coast remain dark and dangerous. I should like for the 
Eckmiih! light-house to be erected there, but on some solid granite 


foundation ; for I want this noble name to remain cherished for a long 


Whittier | 
well understood this when, in his familiar poem, ‘‘ The | 


time. The tears shed through the deadliness of wars, which I dread 
and detest more than ever, will thus be atoned for by the lives saved 


| from the tempest.”’ 


While the daughter, showing her natural affection for 


| her parent, wishes to honor his memory, her method of 


doing so is as far removed from the spirit of war, which 

animated him, as the one pole is from the other. It il- 

lustrates, certainly, the change which is going on in the 

temper and opinions of mankind,—a change which is in- 
deed for the better. 

BIRTHS. 

DAVIS.—In Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., Sixth month 24, 1893, to 


| William P. and Anna T. Davis, a daughter, who is named Helen Roberts. 
worship, as to him who shuts himself in his closet, there | 





DEATHS. 
ARMSTRONG.—Sixth month 1, 1893, at the home of her 
daughter, Neosho, Mo., Mary Ann Amstrong, widow of Samuel Arm- 


She removed to the West about fifty years ago, but as there was no 
meeting of Friends near her home, her membership remained at Buck- 


| ingham. “She had been in feeble health, but her closing illness was 


brief; she was very patient, and often said she was only waiting for 
the end. Her remains were taken to Jerseyville, Ill., and interred be- 


side those of her husband. * 


tion, that we are doing that which the masses or even our | 
friends approve, that we shall gain spiritual growth. Let 


us as Friends, especially, continue to uphold and practice 
this ‘‘ reasonable service,’’ and train our children in this 


commendable habit, giving them all the reasons for so | 


doing, emphasizing the first and best of all,—that of hon- 
oring God,—and there will be added in due season that 
joy and satisfaction in it which as time goes on, will come 
to be comfort unspeakable. 


How conditions and circumstances change! One of 


the most distinguished of the soldiers who served under | 
the first Napoleon, aiding him ably in his attacks upon 
the peace of Europe, was Marshal Davoit, (commonly 


GARWOOD.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 9, 1893, Emeline 
Garwood, aged 74. Interment at Newtown Friends’ grounds. 

MIDDLETON.— At Germantown, Eighth month 7, 1893, Howard 
W. Middleton ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia, in his 47th year. 

STACKHOUSE.—On Second-day, Eighth month 7, 1893, John 
Stackhouse, aged 54 years, 4 months, 3 days; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at Newtown 
cemetery. 








ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


INFORMATION for those who contemplate attending the 
ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting : 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders will be held Ninth 
month g, on Seventh-day preceding the business sessions. 
That all may be promptly met at depot, and home pro- 
vided during the session of the Yearly Meeting, address 
either of the following named members of the commit- 
tee : 

L.1zz1e Price, Mt. Palatine, IIl. 
Wixuis B. Mitts, Mt. Palatine, III. 
Wiiuiam L. Miits, Clear Creek, IIl. 
GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Ill. 
LitLian Mitts, Clear Creek, III. 
ABEL Mitts, Mt. Palatine, IIl. 

A. M. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 


GoLDEN TExT.—Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself—Matt. 6: 34. 


Scripture Reading, Matthew 6: 24-34. 
TEACHING. 

The central teaching of to-day’s lesson seems to be the 
necessity of viewing aright our relation to our Heavenly 
Father, and to the things of this world,—the importance 
of holding things in their true proportion. The word 
‘«hate’’ as used in the Scripture means to ‘love less.’’ 
The mind cannot serve two masters ; if it serve one with 
devotion, it will love the other less. It cannot love the 
Father and the spirit of the world in like degree. 
‘« Therefore,’’ Jesus said, on this account we are not to 
be anxious about the things of this world ; we are not to 
seek them first. First we are to seek to be citizens here 
on earth of the heavenly kingdom; we are to seek to 
realize in ourselves His righteousness, and to trust that all 
necessary things shall be ‘‘added’’ unto us. We do not 
understand that we are not to think of the morrow, not 
to provide the means of physical sustenance. We are 
told only not to be anxious for meat and raiment as if all of 
life consisted therein. ‘‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth ;’’ but 
his 4ife, that which endures, is the knowledge of God and 
his truth revealed in Jesus. This we are to seek first, to 
value highest. 


An anxiety for the future which leads to neglect of | 


the present and nearest duty, not only accomplishes noth- 
ing, but reveals our lack of faith in the Father’s promises. 
We need the quiet trust which enables us— 
*« Just to follow hour by hour 
As he leadeth ; 
Just to draw the moment’s power 
As it needeth.” 

What helpful lessons the Teacher drew from nature! 
He loved the trees and the birds and the flowers, and 
drew from them illustrations of spiritual truth. ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow.’’ They nei- 
ther toil nor spin; but they obey an inner law which 
converts God’s gifts of soil and light and air and dew 
into stem and leaf and bloom. Its growth comes not 
through anxiety or effort, but by obedience to the law of 
its life in response to the influences surrounding it. So, 
too, we shall be nourished is the promise. He who feeds 
the sparrow and clothes the lily will give to our souls the 
Bread of Life if our prayer be, ‘‘ Lord, evermore give us 
this bread.’’ He will help us, soon or late, if we seek 
aright, to the condition where we can say, ‘‘ My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent me,’’ and will answer all 
who desire to be clothed with his grace. One who seeks 
first his kingdom and his righteousness will not on that 
account despise the good gifts and pleasures of this world. 
He will be in the world to help it, to receive help from 
it—in it but not wholly ‘‘ of it;’’ and he will accept all 
the good which this world offers, and consecrate it to the 
service of the Highest. 

One reads this lesson and sees only that he must serve 
God. Severing:the ties that bind him to his kind, leav- 
ing the world that so sorely needs God’s servants, he re- 
tires to a cell, to a pillar, to a cave, to forget himself and 
the world in rapt meditation. Another reads it, and sees 
only that he must not think of the morrow, and trusts 
that temporal needs will be ministered unto without 
proper use of the powers God has given us in trust. 
‘* The Father knoweth ye have need of all these things,’’ 
and his promises are sure to all who fail not in duty ‘‘ on 
the manward side.’’ While we may not fail to honor all 


faithfulness to seeming aes and revere holy zeal wher- 
ever shown, we should endeavor to read the whole lesson, 
and learn our two-fold duty to God and to the world. 
‘« Even this shall pass away,’’ was the motto a prince had 
engraved upon his signet-ring. When worldly power 
seemed pleasant, when temptation was strong to seek first 
the things which perish, there flashed upon him, ‘‘ Even 
this shall pass away.’’ 

In Jesus’s life we find a sufficient commentary on our 
lesson. No anchorite, he mingled among men, sat at 
their feasts, visited his friends, but holding his own will 
ever subservient to the Father’s. May we seek this spirit, 
that we be ‘‘ not conformed to this world,’’ but ‘< trans- 
formed’’ by the renewing of our minds, that we may 
‘¢ prove w hat is that good and ac ceptable and perfect will 
of God.”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

As we read and re-read these passages from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount assigned for our study, and reflect upon 
these plain principles for the regulation of human con- 
duct, which speak to us as directly as to those gathered in 
that far-off day upon the mountain side to listen to Him 
who spake as never man spake, our hearts can but ex- 
claim ‘‘ Surely thou art a teacher sent from God.’’ No 
portions of Scripture can be more worthy our thoughtful 
reading than those which contain the Master’s first state- 
ment of the principle of the new life which came to be called 
Christianity. A life more than a belief. The schisms which 
have rent the churches do not have their origin these 
chapters ; the distinguishing tenets in the creeds are not 
found here. Whatever of varying doctrine or dogma men 
may hold and insist upon as truth, all can agree that in the 
Sermon and in Him who came to live its truths, we find the 
perfect pattern of right living. Essential truth is pure and 
simple, and the perfection of the Sermon is that it is selt- 
witnessing. 

——Jesus in his teaching puts things in their proper 
order of importance; righteousness first, after that 
worldly matters. When the soul is filled with the ‘‘ king- 
dom’’ the vast importance of other things has passed 
away, and we are satisfied with little. Strivings to acquire 
cease because desire is quenched, the possession of the 
things which perish in the using seems of but small mo- 
ment compared with the unchangeable riches of God’s 
peace, and the satisfied soul knows surely that all things 
necessary will be at hand in the time of need. It seems 
to be natural to the human mind to struggle, to reach out 
after great possessions, with the hope that the attainment 
will confer peace and rest; to this dissatisfied, rest- 
less mind Jesus appeals; He says, ‘‘be not anxious,’’ that is, 
give only reasonable thought to the needs of the body,to the 
demands of business, to the work that is to be accom- 
plished. 

‘Choose ye this day whom you will serve,’’ 
old Scripture ; ‘‘ No man can serve two masters,’’ says 
Jesus. By this is not meant an outward service, but that 
in the inmost soul we are to decide whom we will call 
master. We must decide between the things of the 
world and the things of the spirit, and one or the other 
must be foremost. If we acknowledge the worldly master 
we may have fine apparel, dainty fare, and luxurious liv- 
ing, but if we serve the spirit we sha// have peace and joy 
with enough added to satisfy all reasonable wants. 


says the 


Our whitest pearls we never find, 
Our ripest truths we never reach, 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 


—O. W. Holmes. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Gwynedd 
on the roth instant, with an attendance quite as large as 
usual, if not larger, nothwithstanding the dry weather 
and dusty roads. In the first meeting Robert Hatton, 
Margaret P. Howard, Mary M. Thomas, Lydia H. Price, 
and other Friends, spoke acceptably. In the business 
meeting, the recent decease was noted of our friend Isaac 
C. Parry, one of the members from this Quarter of the 
Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting, and 
the clerk made a minute in reference to it. Attention 
was called to the provision of the Discipline advising 
that in cases where such vacancies occur, by death or 
otherwise, the quarterly meeting should ‘‘ take early care ’’ 
to make a new appointment, and afler some considera- 
tion of the subject, it was decided to appoint a joint 
committee of nomination, to report at the next Quarterly 
Meeting, at Byberry, in Eleventh month. The other 
business considered was of a routine character. 





The meeting on Eighth month 6, at Ocean City, was 
held, and after a time of solemn silence, no sound but 
the waves of the ocean to be heard, a feeling came over 
the assembly that it had been good for us to have met to- 
gether, not only for the spiritual life that may have been 
renewed, but also for the human sympathy, drawing 
Friends together of ‘‘ one accord in one place,’’ which 
was shown by the full attendance. 

Margaret P. Howard’s message was suggested by the 
account of Cain’s answer to the Lord’s demand, Where 
is thy brother? and the oft heard reply, “‘Am / my 
brother's keeper?’’ The desire was expressed that 
we take into more serious consideration the sub- 
ject of our true relation to each other, remembering 
that we are each other’s helpers or hinderers—the un- 
faithfulness of those who profess to be disciples of the 
lruth and their unwisdom in insisting upon specified 
forms, keeping many from accepting the Truth in the 
way of its coming to them. 

The place of meeting is Sixth and Ocean avenues, 
Ocean City. . As te 





The Committee appointed at the recent Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting to appoint extra meetings within this 
Quarter, held one at Mansfield at 3 p. m., Eighth 
month 13. 

The ministering Friends to whom we were indebted 
in making this meeting so satisfactory and we trust profit- 
able,were Edwin L. Pierce of Moorestown ; Geo. H. Kille, 
of Mt. Helly, and Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia, all being 
favored with brief and profitable discourses, giving spir- 
itual food to their listeners, and leaving them with unity 
of feeling. The speakers put forth what the writer un- 
derstands as the true Quaker doctrine, ‘‘ Know God 
through the Light within,’’ and each in turn ably expa- 
tiated upon this grand principle of our Society. En- 
couragement was given the young who were made to feel 
that they, too, possessed talents valuabie in their degree. 

The meeting was well attended. It may be interest- 
ing for some to know that the regular meeting held at this 
place, which for some years has seemed to be going down, 
is now gaining in attendance. L. H. S. 





—Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft have a prospect of 
attending Warrington Quarterly Meeting to be held at 
Monallen, Pa., on the 28th of this month. 


‘« WE can set a watch over our affections and our con- 
stancy as we can over other treasures.”’ 
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_ all may be studied here to advantage. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—VI. 
ANOTHER section of the Anthropological building deals 
with the present and the future rather than the past ; that 
great problem of human life and effort, the amelioration 
of misery and crime by organized effort, is here portrayed ; 
the methods of the children’s aid societies, and the re- 
sults attained, the various reformatories, the means to 
promote reform, and the percentage of success reached, 
Then as health 
and morals are closely connected, means of heating, ven- 
tilation, and sanitation, as well as the best apparatus for 
physical development, whether at home or in the gymna- 
sium, may all be examined. 

There are several cases in which are displayed games, 
ancient and modern, and the resemblance between some 
that are supposed to be entirely new and others at least a 
thousand years old, is very striking. But the object that 


| is inquired for most frequently, and which appeals to the 


average tourist even more than the Indian with seven 
hundred scalps, or the savage woman who wears as an 
ornament the skin and hair of a human head, is the elec- 
trocution chair. Thus ever does tragic human association 
give interest to inanimate things. 

Up stairs, in the north end, are Sargent’s typical man 
and woman. These statues were made in accordance 
with measurements taken of four thousand men, and 
about half as many women, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, and may, therefore, be regarded as 
showing the average development of the human race in 
America. 

In the southwest gallery we find pre-historic Nevada 
in the shape of slabs of sandstone containing tracks of 
birds, horses, hyenas, and the mammoth, together -with 
twenty-five impressions that are thought to be human foot- 
prints ; if this surmiseis correct there were indeed ‘ giants 
upon the earth in those days.’’ The gallery also con- 
tains a large and very fine collection of fossils of extinct 
animals, together with a reproduction of a huge mam- 
moth, with long hair and immense tusks. 

In the east gallery the Pennsylvania birds and mam- 
mals, arranged by Dr. Warren, of West Chester, deserve 
especial mention. These are grouped on a wooded moun- 
tain side, with a stream of water dashing down the slope, 
into a swamp at the base. Each bird or animal is located 
according to its habits, and a black bear peeping out of 
a cave looks particularly natural. This display at once 
recalls a similar exhibit in the Fisheries Building, ar- 
ranged by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. At the 
entrance of this is an arch of rustic wood with vines and 
plants growing about it; within the arch is a pool sup- 
plied with water by a little stream falling in several cas- 
cades, and in this pool and the aquaria near it may be 
seen all the fish native to the waters of the State. Here 
also the student of fish culture may examine all kinds of 
hatching apparatus, and investigate the habits of the 
finny tribes. 

In the main part of the Fisheries building, and in the 
west annex are displayed the appliances that pertain to 
fish catching or fish culture, and here the disciples of 
Izaak Walton will doubtless spend many an hour; but 
everybody visits the east annex in which are the aquaria 
containing the United States government fish exhibit. In 
the rotunda is a basin twenty-six feet in diameter, in the 
center of which is a towering mass of lichen-covered 
rocks; through and over these the water dashes and 
splashes, its very sound cooling and refreshing the visitor, 
while in the pool around them hundreds of fishes disport 
themselves. Running around the rotunda are two series 


of tanks with glass sides, the light shinning through them 
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so that every graceful movement of the beautiful inhabi- 
tants may be plainly seen. 

In the fresh water section are Tennyson’s trout and 
grayling side by side, as they should be; dozens of fan- 
tailed gold fish and golden ides; tench, bass, perch, 
carp, pickerel, tiny minnows, writhing eels, and enor- 
mous catfish. But it is before the salt water section that 
the crowd stands open-mouthed and will not move on 
until curiosity is satisfied ; the sea anemones planted on 
the glass side, the star fishes, the turtles with flappers in- 
stead of legs, and most of all the crabs, from the little 
fellow with the rocky house on his back to the great 
Ging-crab, all elicit cries of surprise and delight. 

This panorama of fishes is the largest and finest in the 
world, and foreigners who view it are loud in its praises. 
Never before was there a salt-water aquarium so far from 
the ocean, for sea fish must have real sea water ; no arti- 
ficial article will meet their needs, so real sea water is 
evaporated to one-fifth of its bulk and then shipped from 
the Atlantic to Chicago in tank cars, where it is diluted 
with the water of Lake Michigan, and the fish never know 
the difference. The water in all the tanks is constantly 
changed, and is kept pure by pumping into it condensed 
air which rises up through the water like columns of 
steam. 

The weather during July and thus far in August has 
been literally rainless, but there is no danger of a water 
famine with the lake so near at hand. The streets of 
Chicago and the roads on the Fair grounds are kept so 
well sprinkled that the dust is not annoying, and with the 
exception of a few days the heat has not been oppressive. 
Then come to the Exposition if you can ; if you can stay 
but a day it will be a day to be remembered all your life, 
and if you can stay a week you will learn more in that 
week than in any previous month of your existence. 

CorrectTions.—In my third letter, by a slip of the 
pen I spoke of Gray’s latest invention as the telauto- 
phone instead of telautograph; and in the fourth the 
typographer made Washington’s flag pole 32 feet in cir- 
cumference instead of 3% feet. 

ELIZABETH LLoyD. 


THE FarRMER’s Boy.—‘‘ I agree with Charles Dudley 
Warner that a farm without a boy would quickly come to 


grief,’’ said Peter J. Millsdon. ‘* Just stop and consider 
for a moment what a boy on a farm is required to do. It 
is understood, in the first place, that he is to do all the 
errands,—to go to the store, to the post-office, and to 
carry all sorts of messages. If he had as many legs as 
the centipede, it is my private opinion that every one of 
them would be thoroughly tired out by night. He is the 
one who spreads the grass when the men cut it ; he stows 
it in the barn, rides the horse to cultivate the corn up 
and down the hot, weary rows ; he picks up the potatoes 
when they are dug ; he is the one who totes all the wood 
and water, and tires his back out splitting kindling. No 
matter where he is, in the house or out, there is always 
work for him to do. Before he goes to school in winter 
he shovels the paths, and in summer turns the grindstone. 
Yet the farmer boy has a happy life, in spite of all; and 
he is the stuff great men are made of. If it were not for 
the fresh young blood of the country, I am afraid the city 
would run to seed.”’ 


Bicotry, a hateful thing, is a heavenly nature com- 
pared with hypocrisy. Bigotry is a stunted tree, alive, 
stalwart, gnarled, but strong. Hypocrisy is rotten wood, 
whose phosphorescent glow is a deception born out of 
decay and dampness.— Unity. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

WOMEN STUDENTS AT BROWN UNIVERSITY.—At its last Com- 
mencement, Brown University, (Providence, R. I.), conferred the de- 
gree of A. M. on two women, Lulu Prosser Bates, of Boston Univer- 
sity, and Lucia B. Clapp, of Smith College. An item in the Woman's 
Journal says: ‘‘The women wore the cap and gown like the other 
masters. Eight in number, they walked sandwiched in (alphabetically) 
with the men as they went to the platform, where they were greeted 
with the most cordial applause. Seats were given these ladies at the 
alumni dinner, and the class of ’76 rose and cheered ‘the first women 
graduates of Brown.’ Several pleasant allusions were made during 
the after-dinner speeches to the ‘ advance of Brown.’ As Miss Clapp 
passed out of the old First Baptist meeting-house, Dr. Stockbridge, an 
old man, a Brown alumnus, and one who has long been identified with 
the education of women in Rhode Island, grasped her hand while the 
tears stood in his eyes, and said: ‘ This is the day I have long worked 
for and looked forward to.’’’ 


BULLETINS OF EDUCATIONAL Works.—Ginn & Co., Boston, 
under date of Eighth month 1, send out a series of four Bulletins, an- 
nouncing the educational works which they are about to issue. These 
relate (1) to the Modern Languages, in which they announce nine 
books on French, seven on German, and two general; (2) to the an- 
cient Languages, in which they announce six on Gieek, four on Latin, 
one Oriental, and several relating to Philology and general topics; (3) to 
English, in which twenty different issues are announced; and (4) to 
History, in which some fifteen titles are mentioned, some of them relat- 
ing to ancient, some to medieval, and some to modern times. 

Among the volumes named are several by teachers and authors of 
this section of the country, or otherwise known to our readers. Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott, Curator of the Museum of American Archeology, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is the author of the monograph, 
‘‘ Recent Archxological Explorations in the Valley of the Delaware 
River,” and Prof. Morton W. Easton, of the same university, contributes 
a monograph, ‘“‘ Observations on the Platform at Persepolis.’’ Dr. 
Alfred Gudeman, also of the university, prints a ‘‘ Syllabus on the His- 
tory of Classical Philology,” which was originally prepared as the basis 
for a course of lectures at Johns Hopkins University. Prof. O. B. 
Super, of Dickinson College, has ‘An Elementary German Reader,” 
and Prof. Gudeman, already mentioned, the ‘* Dialogus de Oratoribus’’ 
of Tacitus, with a commentary, indexes, etc. Prof. F. B. Gummere, of 
Haverford College, has edited, with notes and an introduction, a series 
of ‘‘Old English Ballads.’”’ Prof. Felix E. Schelling, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has a volume, “ The Life and Writings of George 
Gascoigne.” 

Ginn & Co., as is well known to educators, are extensive publishers 
of educational books, and these bulletins are specially interesting, as 
showing the activity in this field of labor. 


AN OWEN IN EDUCATIONAL WorkK.—The 
in a recent paragraph says : 

“ Horace Pestalozzi Owen has been president of the school board of 
New Harmony, Posey County, Ind., for the last three years; and he 
was, a few weeks ago, unanimously reélected for another term. Al- 
though never a teacher, but a successful banker, this gentleman is con- 
nected with more men who have been famous in educational circles, 
perhaps, than any other man in America. His paternal grandfather was 
Robert Owen, the real founder of the infant schools of England. This 
latter gentleman is, however, better known to the world as a social 
reformer, or the father of English codperation. The youngest son of 
Robert Owen was Dr. Richard Owen, the father of the subject of this 
sketch. Dr. Owen was the originator of the idea of teaching primary 
geography to children by means of putty and clay modelling and the 
sand-box.”’ 


Christian Register 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE latest issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, being that for Sev- 
enth month, has just reached us. It has an interesting and varied list 
of contents, contributed by nearly a score of writers, among them 
the editor (Richard Westlake), Alfred W. Bennett, Frederick Sessions, 
Joseph John Dymond, Charles Tylor, Thomas Hodgkin, and others. 
The papers are generally brief, and they refer mostly to some subject of 
living interest in connection with Friends. We note particularly the 
contribution of S. P. Thompson, F. R. S., a letter addressed by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge to Thomas Wilkinson, a Friend, in 1808, in which the 
poet expresses some interesting and notable views concerning the 
Quaker system. Another article which we have read with attention is 
that of Thomas Hodgkin, it being the record of a series on “ Old Tes- 
tament Criticism.”’ 

We do not know how many of our readers are familiar with the 
Examiner, but we are sure that many of them would find it of interest 
and value. It is published at 54 Hatton Garden, London, by West, 
Newman & Co. Subscription price six shillings per annum, or eighteen 
pence a single copy. 
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Frances E. W. Harper, one of the well-known workers for the 
emancipation of her people in years gone by, and a writer of much 
originality and talent, is the author of a book recently published by 
Garrigues Brothers, Philadelphia, entitled “‘ Iola Leroy, or Shadows 
Uplifted.” It is a narrative of experiences in this country, in which the 
form is fiction, but many of the details are fact, and deals with the 
difficult problems arising from the mixing of blood, with the sorrows of 
slavery, and the prejudices and temptations which hamper the black 
race in freedom. 

The opening of the story is one not unfamiliar to those who have 
given any study to the institution of slavery. A slave woman in the 
South, admired by her master, was freed by him and educated, after 
which he married her. Their children they brought up in ignorance of 
the cross in their blood, educated them in the North, and spent their 
summer vacations with them where their story was not known. When 
the son and daughter were grown the father died suddenly, and a dis- 
tant relative discovered a flaw in the manumission papers, which an- 
nutled the marriage and the will by which her husband bequeathed her 
his property. This enabled the cousin to claim her and the children as 
slaves. The man seized everything and decoyed the daughter, Iola, 
back to the South, where she too was enslaved. This preceded the 
war, and the convulsions of that period set her free. 

The book has been on sale at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 
streets. 





The issue of Book News for Eighth month concludes the eleventh 
volume of this periodical, and a complete index to the contents for the 
year is given. The issue has a number of contributed articles. From 
Edward Everett Hale we have an unconventional review of the “ New 
Dictionary’ ; from Warren Snyder, a veteran bookseller, an article on 
“Old and New Time Book Prices ;"’ from Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton, author of * Through Colonial Doorways,” a letter from the Chicago 
Fair, and the accustomed letters from Boston, by N. H. Dole, and from 
Berlin by “ Vernon.’ The frontispiece portrait is of Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, well known to many of our readers, and there is a good 
sketch of his literary and scientific labors. (Philadelphia: John Wana- 
maker. 50 cents a year.) 


A new edition of Chas. Sumner’s “True Grandeur of Nations,”’ pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is ready. It is a handsome, cloth- 
bound book of 132 pages, the retail price of which is 75 cents. This 
is the famous oration Sumner delivered on the 4th of July, 1845, before 
the authorities of the City of Boston,—a companion piece of art to 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Arsenal at Springfield.” 


MY FOE. 
Nort from my foes without, but those within 
I pray to be protected hour by hour. 
For that aggressive self, that leads to sin 
And lures to pleasure with seductive power, 
Stands ever by the portal of desire, 
And mocks my spirit when it would aspire. 


From that most subtle foe, disguised as friend, 
I need be ever on my guard, and when 
I cease for one brief moment to defend 
The castle of my soul, he seeks me then 
In some unlooked-for way, with mien so fair 
And voice so sweet, the while he sets his snare. 


With honeyed words and sophistries and lies, 
He argues on the pleasures of the sense. 
He pictures Duty in a hideous cuise 
And laughs at Labor's paltry recompense. 
“ Let dullards toil,”’ he cries, “‘ ‘hing is the right 
To gather all life’s blossoms of delight!” 


Again, in mask of teacher he appears, 

And cries, “ Why seek to lift another's load ? 
Each soul that journeys down the vale of tears 
Must carry his own burden o'er the road ; 

Accept thine own, but let all others go.” 
Despite his mask, I know him as my foe. 


My base foe, self, which envious of the goal 
It cannot reach, since formed of dying clay, 
Would hinder and oppose my striving soul 
That longs and labors for the better way. 
And with this foe my spirit must contend 
By prayer and vigil, even to the end. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in The Independent. 


“« THE ornament of a house is its neatness. 
The fortune of a house is its frugality. 
The honor of a house is its hospitality.” 


THE FORGETFUL FORGET-ME-NOT. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Pray tell me, sweet Forget-me not, 
Oh, kindly tell me where you got 
Your curious name ? 
I’m most desirous to be told 
The legend or romance of old 
From whence it came. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Indeed, good sir, it seems to me, 
If you have books on Botany 
Upon your shelf, 
You'd better far consult those books— 
He learns a thing the best who looks 
It up himself. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
I’ve works on Botany a few, 
But though I’ve searched them through 
and through, 
Never a word 
Can I discover in the same 
About your interesting name. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Why, how absurd ! 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Quite so! And now what could I do? 
I shall be most obliged if you 
Will make it plain. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Another time. One moment more 
And you'll be drenched ! 
It's going to pour: 
I felt just now no less than four 
Big drops of rain. 
[ Zxit PROFESSOR. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. (Aside) 
Indeed, I'd tell him if I knew; 
But it would never, never do 
If I explained 
That, long ago, I quite forgot 
Why I was called Forget-me-not. 
(It's well it rained ! ) 
—Oliver Herford, in St. Nicholas. 


IN THE DARK. 
OH, in the depths of midnight, 
What fancies haunt the brain, 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 
Sounds like a sob of pain. 


A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never well define, 

For the thoughts that come in the shadows 
Never come in the shine. 


The old clock down in the parlor, 
Like the sleepless mourner grieves, 

And the seconds drip in the silence 
As the rain drips from the eaves. 


And I think of the hands that signal 
The hours there in the gloom, 

And wonder what angel watchers 
Wait in the darkened room. 


And I think of the smiling faces 
That used to watch and wait 

Till the click of the clock was answered 
By the click of the opening gate. 


They are not there now in the evening— 
Morning, or noon—not there ; 
Yet I know that they keep their vigil 
And wait for me somewhere. 
—jJames Whitcoms Riley. 


WE cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
—Alice Cary. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF SELF-CONSCIOU SNESS. 


THE restlessness with which many men and women are 
afflicted does not come, as they often think, from their 
surroundings, but from themselves. It is an old truth, 
which each man must learn for himself, that we do not 
find happiness and content ; we carry them with us. We 
are always transferring to conditions and surroundings 
responsibility which belongs to us, and we are always try- 
ing to get from conditions and surroundings that which 
we can get only from ourselves. It is a sign of the great- 
ness of our natures that we carry within us the seeds of 
happiness or unhappiness, and that, in spite of our intim- 
ate and necessary relations with the world, we are funda- 
mentally independent of it. Of itself it can neither give 
us peace and content nor take them away. ‘The secret of 
peace is self-mastery ; the conscious direction and control 
of our inward lives; the putting of the thought of self in 
the background, and the free reception of all that life 
offers us, and the unconscious outgoing of all our activi- 
ties in response. In no way is this self-mastery more 
distinctively shown than in the diminishing self-conscious- 
ness and an increasing unconsciousness. Many good men 
and women are hampered and distressed by self-conscious- 
ness; by the fatal intrusion of self at the moment when 
a clear field and a clear vision are necessary. Such men 
rarely look through a clear atmosphere ; they see through 
an atmosphere which distorts and exaggerates all objects. 
Instead of having the stars for company on the long, hard 
journey, they stir up the dust of the road to such an 
extent that the heavens are obscured. Instead of seeing 
the world clearly and steadily, they see it always in rela- 
tion to themselves ; instead of deciding each question in 
a clear, intelligent mood, they are confused and perplexed 
by the intrusion of the personal element. ‘This temper is 
not egotistic, for self-conscious men and women are often 
unselfish and generous to a degree ; it is, rather, egoistic, 
or the undue and abnormal consciousness of self. And 
it is a weakness, because it throws the nature out of har- 
mony, diminishes its capacity for growth, and destroys its 
repose and content. All the deepest thoughts come out 
of our unconsciousness, out of that profound resting upon 
God in which there is no thought of self; and the more 
unconscious we can become, the richer, the stronger, and 
greater we are. To turn our conscious thoughts and 
moods into unconscious ones is the need of those who 
would live the whole life which God opens to us; to get 
away from the shallows of our small selves, and spread 
sail on the shoreless sea of truth and action and life.— 
The Outlook. 


WE obey our nobler friends and their friendship helps us. 
We disobey them,and their friendship harms us. Obedience 
seems a hard word to use of friendship, and yet there 


must be obedience, there must be docile conformity, a 
shaping of your life upon that higher life, a reaching up, 
a stretching out of what you are, to try to match what 
he is. If there is that. then how his nature ministers to 
yours ; how first as standard, then as impulse, and con- 
tinually as elevation and as joy he gives himself to you 
These are the commonplaces of every ennobling friend- 
ship. God does love you, and never will cease to 
love you, but his love shall be to you a spirit of help or 
a spirit of harm, according to your obedience or disobe- 
dience to him.—PAiliips Brooks. 


REVERENCE is the chief joy and power of life ;—rev- 
erence, for what is pure and bright in your own life ; true 
and tried in the life of others ; all that is gracious among 
the living, great among the dead.—and marvelous in the 
powers that cannot die. —Ruskin. 


INTELL IGENCE IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


I was once the happy owner of a watermelon patch. A 
flock of crows congregated there, and in a dispute I was 
outwitted. I could not leave the melons but the best 
would be taken. ‘The crows were the best judges; only 
the finest and ripest fruit was tapped, and the seeds care- 
fully extracted. No scarecrow was of any use. One day 
I set to watch them myself, and how grimly you can im- 
agine. But the crows settled in an adjoining field and 
worked their way through the grass and under the rail of 
the fence and regaled themselves on the finest and ripest 
fruit, then turned the melons carefully over so as to look 
as good as new, and, when they were through, flew away 
with a wild, triumphant cry that rang in my ears. Here 
was a careful plan of concerted action fully carried out. 
I am free to confess that I hesitate in telling this story for 
fear you may doubt its accuracy. In sound common 
sense the crow is very closely related tomankind. When 
we follow the bird’s life and see it return, after its migra- 
tions, year after year, to the same spot—for birds do re- 
turn ; when we see with what care the nest is builded, 
and with what vigilance it is hidden from the eyes of 
men; when we see how tenderly the young are watched 
and tended, and after long instruction are allowed to 
leave the nest,—we do not see in these things a long line 
of instinctive acts, but a series of thoughtful acts, gov- 
erned by determination to overcome obstacles that prove 
the birds to be thinking as well as living animals. 

I had an ugly spider part of one summer, and I dis- 
covered that the spider, like the ant, was subject to anger 
and melancholy. It had mechanical skill, better known 
as ingenuity. This was shown in the skill with which it 
wove its web, using it as a pulley for carrying its food 
into its net ; another web was constructed on the princi- 
ple of a diving bell, and used to catch its prey. To 
watch this spider’s web, you would find there contriv- 
ances for every purpose necessary to its life. You may 
call it instinct or intelligence; Isay it was guided by 
intelligence. 

I invaded the premises of the little ant-lion. The 
little engineers had their pit dug out, and | teased them 
by throwing in small seeds. ‘They were quickly thrown 
out with force, that they might not roll in again. | 
threw in another seed; and it was thrown out with greater 
force. They seemed to resent the foreign substances. 
By great good luck I caught a little black beetle not 
larger than the head of a pin, and threw it in; the ant- 
lion seized it, and after giving it a tremendous shaking 
threw it out of the pit. I tried yet again to tease them 
by suspending a good-sized ant by a thread so it would 
just touch the sand and roll it into the pit; they seized 
the ant and tossed it away, but the thread controlled its 
movements and it swung back again over the pet. The 
ant-lion again seized it and apparently gave it a jerk that 
tore it from the string, aud then tossed it out of the pit 
Would any sane human being have acted on Pa 
we can see intelligence in we must grant it to 
every living creature until we reach ourselves “If a being 
from another planet visited this earth and unseen watched 
man in his importance, and watched the creatures 
around him, he would marvel to observe how deliberately 
each creature worked wished-for each 
lived for the pleasure of living. Then turning to the 
sacred cities of men would he see there so great a differ- 
ence? Would the difference not be in degree rather than 
in kind? Would men and animals | by such 
an impassable gulf? The same moti may be 
seen in human and divine, in the nseen. 
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being told sestuntiig and the same desire, in ween | 
fraught, to carry out the same purpose.— Chas. C. Addott. 


Croton WaTER DIsINFECTED BY ELEctRicITy.—On 
the principle that an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure, they resolved to disinfect the water sup- 
ply of New York before it reached the distributing pipes. 
But how was such an enormous quantity as 160,000,000 
gallons daily to be effectively treated at anything like a 
reasonable cost? The well-known agents, carbolic acid, 
chloride of lime, and bichloride of mercury were out of 
the question. At this juncture, Mr. A. E. Woolf, a gen- 
tleman who had long experimented in electrical processes 
of various kinds, proposed the use of the electrical cur- 
rent for the cheap production of a disinfectant, and after 
a thorough test the New York Board of Health has 
adopted his proposition. 

The process is simplicity itself. It consists merely in 
passing the electric current through a solution of sea- 
water, or, where this is not available, through ordinary 
salt water, and decomposing the salt solution. The hypo- 
chlorites formed in this way act powerfully on all organic 
matter, and have been shown to be effective in the de- 
struction of cholera germs and other micro-organisms 
which give rise to so many diseases both in man and in 
animals, while at the same time counteracting the effects 
of the other noxious accompaniments of drinking water, 
such as the nitrites. 

The first plant to carry out the Woolf system of dis- 
infection was erected at Brewsters, a town some sixty 
miles from New York, and the results have proved so 
satisfactory that an additional disinfecting plant has just 
been put in operation near the Sodom storage reservoir, 
where 60,000,000 gallons will be treated daily; anda 
similar plant will be erected at the Kensico storage 
reservoir. 

The electricity in these installations is generated by 
dynamos quite similar to those which furnish current for 
the familiar incandescent lamp, and the capacity of each 
will be about 24,000 gallons of disinfecting solution per 
day. It is estimated that the daily cost of operation of 
one of these stations will barely reach ten dollars. 

At the Sodom reservoir the disinfecting solution, 
after being produced in the electrolyzing tank, is run off 
into the main outlet of the reservoir, and mixes with the 
water on its way to the city. Long before it reaches its 
destination, however, it has done its work of oxidizing 
and destroying the noxious germs and other deleterious 
ingredients, and its identity is completely lost, so that no 
trace of it can be found in the water as it runs from the 
domestic faucet.—Harper’s Weekly. 





Tue World’s First Parliament of Religions will con- 
vene at Chicago, Ninth month 11. The sessions will be 
held in the Hall of Columbus (seating about 3,000), in 
the new Art Palace on the lake front, already made 
famous as the meeting-place of the many congresses of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary. The sessions will con- 
tinue seventeen days. President Bonney is authority for 
the statement that the congresses so far held have been 
successful beyond all expectations. He realizes, however, 
that the bright particular jewel of the Congress coronet 
will be the Parliament of Religions. 





‘* Be not ashamed ofan humble parentage or an humble 
occupation ; be not ashamed of poverty, or even of small 
amount of natural endowments, lest you should thereby 
reproach the King of kings ; but be ashamed of misspent 
time and misdirected talents. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
THe Outlook, in a recent issue, says: The daily papers 


| have given an interesting, though altogether too short, ac- 


count of the meetings at Chautauqua and at Northfield. 
Professor Drummond seems to have been the centre of at- 
traction, and, if the reports are correct, in some instances 
of controversy. There is probably no other man before 


| the public at present in whom Christian people are more 


interested than in this Scotch Professor. The conspicu- 
ous feature of the first week’s programme at Chautauqua 
were his lectures on ‘‘ The Ascent of Man.’’ One who 
was present writes: ‘‘ The lectures on a subject which 
could so easily have been abstruse and obscure were as 
easy and pleasant as familiar tales, free from technical 
terms, extravagant expressions, and all affectation or man- 
nerism of style. Simplicity and earnestness are his most 
impressive characteristics. His manner, too, is as simple 
and unaffected as it is dignified and courteous, with al- 
ways the suggestion of the thoughtful man who desires to 
avoid attention.’’ The lectures ‘‘ have been literary ex- 
pressions of scientific facts and permeated with a spir- 
itual influence.’’ 

The publication, by which Professor Drummond is 
best known, represents buta small part of his writings. 
He was but thirty years old when he became famous 
through his ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’ 
Thirty editions of this book were published in England 
alone, and it has been translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Norwegian. Professor Drummond is not a 
regularly ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
but has taken thorough courses in theology and science in 
the University of Edinburg and later in the University 
of Tiibingen. To complete his theological studies he 
went to the Free Church Divinity Hall, and in 1887 was 
made lecturer at the Free Church College at Glasgow. 
Wherever he has spoken, his audiences have been im- 
mense, and the more he is seen and heard, the greater is 
the enthusiasm over the man and his lectures. More 
than any man of our time he is showing the masses of our 
people that there is no real antagonism between the latest 
results of scientific thought and an intelligent and rational 
interpretation of Christianity. He is another illustration 
of the fact that many of the most intensely evangelistic 
spirits are in the front rank of the ‘‘ Forward Movement 
in Theology.’’ Professor Drummond has been in our 
country so often that he seems almost to belong to this 
side of the water, but thus far he has resisted all calls to 
permanent residence among us. But, after all, in these 
days of swift steamers it makes little difference where a 
man actually resides, for all progressive thinkers are prac- 
tically citizens of the world. 


THE THIEVING MINK. 


PROBABLY the most cunning of all animals is the mink. 
Its propensity for thieving is marvellous, and the methods 
of stealing and the manner of hiding the proceeds of its 
robberies are unique in the history of the lower species. 
I do not refer here to the depredations of the mink among 
poultry ; for they only resort to the henneries when the 
waters are frozen, or a supply of fish is unobtainable. I 
allude only to the instinctive love of thieving which is a 
prime characteristic of this valuable little animal, and I 
shall illustrate this feature by giving two examples of the 
skill of the mink when engaged in a robbery. 

Two gentlemen were fishing on one of the rivers of 
Maine. The fish were quite plenty, and as fast as one 


was caught it was thrown behind on the grass. After 
some time one of the gentlemen thought that he would 
take a rest, and at the same time examine his capture. 
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But he could not find a single fish. He charged his friend 
with having played him a trick; but the friend was as 
surprised as was he. They now determined to watch 
their next fish, and their astonishment was unbounded 
when they saw a mink run out from a hole near by, snatch 
up the fish, and carry it off to the hole where they after- 
wards found their entire capture cunningly hidden under 
some dead leaves. 

In the same manner the mink steals the game which 
sportsmen shoot. On one occasion a gentleman shot a 
wild-duck, but before the dogs could get to it a mink had 
stolen it, and carried it off to a hole in the frozen snow, 
which one mink had prepared while the other was watch- 
ing for the opportunity to steal the sportsman’s game. 

Notwithstanding this peculiar characteristic, the mink 
is a brave as well as ferocious little fellow, and is only 
excelled in these two qualities by the ermine. He seems 
to have a particular aversion for the musk-rat, and al- 
though the latter is generally more than double his size, 
the mink attacks him fearlessly, and always wins the bat- 
tle, after which he drags his dead enemy to some hiding- 
place, as in the cases of the fish and wild-duck. They 
are found in almost every State of the Union, but most 
frequently in Maine and in the States bordering the great 
lakes. They are easily domesticated, and Mr. Resseque, 
of Verona, Oneida county, New York, has nearly a hun- 
dred of these interesting little animals, which he has 
trained as ratters—after the same fashion that ferrets are 
trained in England. They are also bred and reared in 
captivity for their fur, which is very valuable, and forms 
an important part in the furs of commerce.—Harfer’ s 
Young People. 


LeavinG Men at Home.—I write of this subject of 
leaving the men of families alone in closed homes during 
the heated term, because I had the results of it brought 
home to me very directly and very sadly last summer. 
Four of my friends, during the terrible heat of last July, 
died in homes where every convenience was possibile, but 
from which women were absent. With their families 
scattered in the country, these men were forced to remain 
‘in the city. In each case, the thousand and one little at- 
tentions that a man’s home receives at the hands of a wo- 
man were neglected by the servants. Meals were irregu- 
larly served and more irregularly eaten ; rooms were ven- 
tilated just as the servants remembered or forgot them. 
That terrible week of incessant heat, which we all re- 
member, came and exhausted these men. Dysentery and 
kindred summer ills are not far behind a man when he is 
run down by sleepless nights, harassed by business, living 
in a cheerless, dismantled, uncared-for home under torrid 
days and stifling nights. In one instance it was a young 
man in the flush of success, who came home one evening 
only to die during the night, too weak even to ring for 
assistance. In another case, a man of millions, with his 
family away at one of the fashionable resorts succumbed 
to the heat, and was found dead the following afternoon. 
In the other two cases, the blow came not so suddenly, 
but yet within a week. And in each instance the families 
knew not that the mainsprings of their support were ill 
until they were dead. Perhaps the presence of mother, 
wife, or daughter, might not have stayed the hand of 
death ; but who will deny the efficiency of womanly care 
in sickness ?— Edward W. Bok, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


I PRAY for faith, I long to trust ; 
I listen with my heart and hear 
A Voice without a sound, “ Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The word within thee : God is near.”” — Whittier. 
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W. D. FouLKE ON WomMAN Surrrace.—In his open” 
ing address at the Suffrage Congress, in Chicago, Wm. 
Dudley Foulke made a strong plea for the enfranchisement 
of women. He said: 

‘¢ The subject which will arouse the greatest interest 
in this congress is that of woman suffrage. It used to be 
said that women did not care for the right of ballot ; but 
no one who was present at the congress last May, and saw 
hundreds of women assembled, and displaying the utmost 
eagerness in the woman’s movement, will fail to see that 
the time is approaching when women will take an equal 
part with men in the affairs of the government. Women 
will bring some inconveniences into our politics, but they 
will bring, on the other hand, an overwhelming wealth of 
public spirit, far greater than the men present at this mo- 
ment. Their unselfish interest in public questions will be 
of great value. Asa matter of expediency there may be 
two sides to the woman suffrage question. Asa matter 
of justice there can be only one. If we men have the 
right to vote, the women also have it. It is not right 
that the right of one sex should be withheld simply at 
the behest’ of the other. This unjust principle is sure to 
give rise to unjust laws.”’ 

MOTHER NATURE, THE COMFORTER.—‘‘All are but parts 
of one stupendous whole.’’ For any one who would rise 
above despondency, God has placed plenty of helps at his 
command. He to whom sorrow and trial has made the 
world seem only deathful and worthless, can walk forth 
on a spring morning and feel himself rejuvenated with the 
quickening of nature. We can hardly realize to what an 
extent we may find solace and strength in the acceptance 
of nature’s joyousness as our own. For the gray days of 
life the sky is blue; for him who cannot sing the birds 
give voice; and for the deadened spirit all things are 
aquiver with breathing and growing. A woman who had 
suffered unfairness and consequent loss at the hands of 
another, wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Things hurt me dreadfully 
at the time, but I never let it rankle long. What is the 
use? The world is so beautiful that I won’t have it 
spoiled just by people ; and, moreover, it is spring-time, 
and who can bear malice in spring?’’ Who shall say 
that God does not give us external nature for our own to 
help us through our trials? It is a fine and noble thing 
to say that we will sing with the birds, we will grow with 
the leaf, we will shine with the sun—let men be what 
they may.— Sunday School Times. 


“ HE knows the bitter, weary way, 
The endless strivings day by day— 
The souls that weep—the souls that pray 
He knows. 


“He knows! O thought so full of bliss, 
For tho’ on earth our joys we miss, 
We still can bear it, feeling this : 
He knows. 


‘“God knows! O heart, take up thy cross 
And learn earth's treasures are but dross, 
And he will turn to gain our loss : 

He knows! He knows!” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A DISPATCH from West Chester, Pa., on the 11th instant, says: Dr. }. 
T. Rothrock, Botanist for the Forestry Commission lately created by 
the State Legislature, reached his home, in this place, this morning, 
from an active two weeks’ tour in Mifflin and Centre counties. He 
says that he has completed his labors in the Licking Creek region, be- 
tween Mifflin creek and the Juniata. ‘In going over the larger and 
best part of that section, in the lumber region particularly,” remarked 
the doctor, ‘‘ I discovered the fact they have there but 22 cubic feet of 
merchantable timber to the acre. There is in that area about 180 miles. 








If the above estimate is correct, there are but 1,830,660 cubic feet of 


merchantable timber in the entire Licking Creek region of 180 square | 


miles.” 

—Isaac Hicks, the oldest nurseryman in Queens county, N. Y., 
who has lately been on a visit to Newtown, where he spoke at the 
Friends’ meeting-house on First-day, says the prospect for apples in 
this vicinity is the best he has seen anywhere this year. During a ride 
from Woodbourne to Newtown via William Doan’s, and by the Fulling 
Mill and George School farms, he saw more second crop clover and 
good pasture than he has seen in the same distance anywhere. The 
corn through New Jersey is poor along the line of the Bound Brook 
railroad.— Newtown Enterprise, 12th. 

—Though it is fourteen years off, it has already been suggested 
that a celebration be made in 1907 of the 300th anniversary of the first 


English settlement in America, which was at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. | 


—The following statistics will show how the population of this 
country has steadily marched west. In 1850 the centre of our popula- 


tion was 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. The census of | 


1890 removed this centre to 20 miles east of Columbus, Indiana. With- 
in forty years the population has marched westward at the rate of 5.72 
miles per year, making 229 miles in all. 

—lIt is a strange meteorological fact that the sun never shines so hot 
on a base-ball ground as on the harvest field.— Quincy Journal. 

--The place of Maria Mitchell as Professor of Astronomy at Vas- 
sar College has been filled by Miss Mary E. Whitney. The death of 


Miss Mitchell has been severely felt at that institution. «Not only was | 


she successful as an astronomer, but was greatly beloved and respected 
by the students.— Woman's Journal. 

—A letter was received in Philadelphia last week, from Frank W. 
Stokes, who accompanied the Peary party to Greenland, dated Battle 
Harbor, Labrador, July 17, stating that the Fa/conm had just reached 
port after a very stormy voyage. One of the Eskimo dogs was lost 
during the gales. All the party were well and looking forward to a 
safe landing on Greenland by the first of the present month. Further 
information is looked for on the return of the Fadcon to St. Johns, 
N. F. 

—Mrs. William Claflin, of this city, (Boston), whose guest the poet 
Whittier usually was when he was in town, has prepared an attractive 
volume of personal reminiscences of him. To this Miss Edna D. 
Proctor, also a close friend of Whittier’s, has contributed a fine poem. 
— Woman's Journal. 

—Chicago has been finally decided upon by the Board of Lady 
Managers as the site for a perntanent Woman's Building. Means for 
raising funds will be at once devised, and the work will no doubt go 
rapidly forward. 

—The State and county assessment at Lexington, Ky., shows Mrs 
D. D. Bell to be the largest property holder, she listing $351,075, while 
the third on the list is also a woman, Mrs. E. B. Woodward, paying 
tax on $146,476 worth of property. But they have no representation. 
— Woman's Journal. 

—Mushrooms are largely used in Russia as a substitute for meat 
and a familiar sight in the cottage of the poor is the strings of the 
small, shrivelled delicacies, looking like so many bits of brownish 
leather, suspended, with strings of onions, from the rafters. There are, 
in that country, at least a dozen edible varieties, some of them regarded 
as very choice. They are pickled, dried, and preserved in many ways. 

—In Harper's Bazar for the 12th inst. appears a curiously interest - 
ing descriptive article—* A Woman's Management of a Stock Farm.” 
It refers to the notable exhibit at the Columbian Exposition made by 
Mrs. S. P. T. Willets, whose herds of Guernsey cattle are now famous 
in this country and abroad. Mrs. Willet’s extensive acres, for grazing 
and other purposes, are situated at Roslyn, L.I. The contribution 
suggests, incidentally, an enlargement of the activities of women 
beyond merely those daily industries in which so many of them have 
been successful.— Z.xchange. 

—Alfred B. Starey, who had been for many years the editor of 
Harper's Young People, died in New York City on the 6th inst., after 
a short illness. He was of English parentage and English education, 
having graduated from Oxford University. Shortly after completing 
his college terms he came to this country and begen professional liter- 
ary work, in which he was thoroughly successful. Editorial care, of 
late years, interrupted his general literary activity, though he found 
leisure for occasional contributions to well-known English and Ameri- 
can periodicals. 

—** Say, mamma, I want to tell you something.” “ Yes, dear?”’ 
“I learned something new to-day.” “That is my own bright boy. 
What was it?” “ I've forgotten.”—BSeacon. 

—A big nest of land turtles was found in a spring on the farm of 
William Pettit, in Solebury, on Friday, by some children who were play- 
ing in that vicinity. The colony consisted of 113 turtles, and com- 
prised all kinds, young and old. It is supposed they had sought the 
spring for water on account of the continued drouth. Several of the 
turtles wére marked. One of them bore the name of Kate Pettit, and 
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the date 1879, while others carried about with them the names of 
Watson Pettit, Willis Rissler, Jennie Rissler, and William M. Ely. 
These bore no dates.— Doylestown ( Pa.) Intelligencer, 8th. 

—Dr. B. W. Richardson, the eminent scientific temperance writer 
and worker, has been made a baronet by Mr. Gladstone. Nothing 
speaks more clearly of the advance of Temperance sentiment in Eng 
land than this recognition of the world’s leading temperance scientist.— 
Exchange. 

—One secret of Gladstone’s tireless activity and youthful vigor is 
suggested by the following illustration given by the great statesman not 
long ago: “ There was once a road leading out of London on which 
more horses died than on any other, and inquiry revealed the fact that 
it was perfectly level. Consequently, the animals in traveling over it 
used only one set of muscles.” It is the variety of his life’s activity 
that has preserved his body and mind in so wonderful a degree of vigor. 

—The Rev. Jeremiah Porter, of Beloit, Wis., who died at his home 
lately, at the age of eighty-nine, was a pioneer in religious work in the 
West, and while on a tour in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, in 
1833, he visited Chicago, then a military station of about three hun- 
dred persons, and preached the first sermon ever heard there. The 
result of this meeting was the establishment at Chicago of its first 
church.— Outlook. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE financial and industrial prostration has continued without material 
change during the past week. Some mills and factories that had sus- 
pended have resumed, but the stoppages are very numerous, and great 
numbers of work people are necessarily idle. ‘Wages have been re- 
duced in many cases. The banks in the large cities find themselves 
unable to provide currency (whether gold, silver, or paper), in any 
large amount, and have resorted to various expedients to supply their 
customers. For some time currency has been at a premium in New 
York. Onthe 14th inst., a despatch from that city said: ‘“‘ The curious 
spectacle was presented to-day of a bigger premium being offered for 
bills than for gold. Who would have dreamed of such a result of the 
money panic ?”’ 

No decisive action has been taken by Congress. It was agreed,however, 
in the House of Representatives, on the 11th inst., to introduce at once, 
(which was done next day), a bill for the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
clause of the Act of 1890, and that after 11 days’ general debate, the 
House would proceed to consider and vote upon the measure and the 
amendments proposed to it. Under this agreement a final vote will be 
reached in the House on the 26th. The Senate will await this action, 
and it is generally reported in the Senate that there is at least 6 or 8 
majority against ‘ unconditional repeal.’ In England, Arthur J. 
Balfour, who was the Government leader in the House of Commons 
under the last (Salisbury) Administration, has delivered an address in 
favor of the return of England to bimetalism,—7. ¢. the use of both 
gold and silver. 

THE Bering Sea Tribunal, at Paris, has handed down its decisions. 
They are unfavorable to the claims of the United States, for exclusive 
control of Bering Sea, but they recognize the necessity of protecting 
the fur seals, and lay down rules which it is believed will effectually 
prevent their wanton destruction. The Tribunal was substantially 
unanimous on most points, and the decisions will be accepted gracefully, 
no doubt, by both the United States and Great Britain. The Canadian 
interests which were engaged in the seal destruction may not be so well 
satisfied. 

In New York, on the 15th, receivers were appointed by the U. S. 
Court, for the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. It had been anticipated 
for some time that this course might have to be taken. The depression 
in business has caused a serious falling-off in railroad earnings gener- 
ally. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred at Minneapolis on the 13th. It 
burned over nearly a square mile of territory, destroying about 150 
houses, 40,000,900 feet of lumber, worth $480,000; 10,000,000 feet of 
shingles and 10,000,000 feet of laths, worth $40,000; 13 mills and 
factories and a number of ice houses, etc., bringing the loss up to about 
$1,084,500. Two persons lost their lives. 

THE steamer Xaramania, which brought the first cholera to New 
York bay this season, was released from Quarantine, on the 14th inst., 
after thorough disinfection, and proceeded to her dock. There have 
been several Cholera cases among her detained passengers, but no alarm 
has been felt over the matter, and the disease is believed to be entirely 
under control. There have been a few deaths. 

THE World’s Fair was again open on First-day last, but the paid 
admissions only reached 18,096. The number of visitors has been in- 
creasing somewhat. On the 12th the paid admissions were 148,427, 
and on the 14th, 108,537. 

THE elections for members of the Chamber of Deputies of France 
will take place on next First-day, the roth instant. There are 584 
places in the Chamber, and about 2,000 candidates,—some of these, 
however, being not serious. It is genernlly anticipated that the political 
division of the body will not differ materially from the present one. 
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WHEN TIRED OUT 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says : “* When | 


completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 
and overwork, it is of the greatest value to me. 
As a beverage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of medicine.” 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarte erly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Newtown Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on First-day, Eighth month 20, 1893, at 
2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 

*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows : 

20. Constantia, N. Y. 

Gunpowder, Md. (Old House), 10 a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
19. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 
21. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem. 
29. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
30. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
31. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 





*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week ee 








Jesse Cleaver, $3. 
B. E., = 
a. 3. 2.00 
M. Dodgson, 5.00 
A Friend, 10.00 
Cash, 5.00 
$25.50 
Previously acknowledged, 83.50 
Amount, $109.00 


JouN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
—e month 16, 1893.- 


Awe J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


CHICAGO. 


‘Central Meeting of Friends, | 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 





Meeting hour at 10.450n First<days. A cordial | 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





| 





eg WM. HEACOCK, Be 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


For Dry Goods 
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Give THEE: BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 


lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BOSTON, Mage 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


/1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 





902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
| the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


STREETS. 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
| Gloves, 


House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
| furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


| the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 


“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh, Garo. A. Macsetn Co. 


| QQUR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We k 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 


your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to - 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 
PIC-AN’-SPAN New-look- 
ing soft-feeling leather 
is brought up on Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil 





Company, Rochester, N. ¥ 


The ‘*‘Swarthmore.’’ 


Terms Moderate. 

A private home, located in South Park, one ot 
the finest residence sections of Chie ago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visi iting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC city, NEW JERSEY. 
_James M. Moore, Proprietor. 

The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


‘*Time is Money.”’ 


We can save you both. 


On receipt of Two Dollars 


Seven Pounds of Ingram’s Fine 
Blended Roasted Coffee 


Will be sent free to any railroad station 
where the 5-cent package stamp can be used. 
For any other stations write to us 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





































































































































































































































































































A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. | 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Send for circular, just out. 


119 S. F Ss . 
Isaac Forsythe, "® Syiauet par 


Millinery. (12216 5, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


HENRY | SOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
C Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. 404 Nordh 384 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, Tae Eapecee. 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace Street 


RIENDS’ BOOKS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








FRIEN DS’ S’ INTELLIGENCER AN D JOURN. AL. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 


titi TRUST CO. 


ee Saat oo See. 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
SOHN A BROWN, 3r. GRORGE TUCKER BI PHAM, GEORGE i. CORT oe 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WiLtAM i HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


_AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrrasLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cosr. It is Purety Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONS and s 
Surp.ius of over Two and a HatF Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


T, ACT , AD 
INSURES Letom GUA Dian HUSTEES asic Mee Comire OEE RECKIVER S_AS sent ere: MINIs. 


All Trost Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; soon Peetiens, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vise Pugstont, and Actuary 


8. WING Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK Officer, 
ze ROBRRTS FOULKE, A Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TO TOWNSEND $ 


Auman Acteary, DAVID @ 


(HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 — FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This pany issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s ore after es years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able “ann This Cumpany alee receives deposits, — by check. 

. . DIRECTORS. 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, eb H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
‘oseph E. a Roberts, Joel J. Baily, te Stuart Wood. 





FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association 


Price. Mailed 
Parclay’s Apology, ....... 5 .60 
Baurclay’s Catechism, .. . os a 29 
Life of William Penn. ByS M 
eee. ARO. « <9 + wm « 1.00 113 
WUE + - 2 wr wo i> ~) 35 
Life of George Fox. By 8. M 
Janney. Cloth,..... 1.00 112 
Conversations on Religious Sub- 
jects By S M. Janney, 50 Be} 


Peace Principles Exemplified. 
By 8. M. Janney, 75 81 
a ol of Christien Doctrines, 


Pape 
Vv ial ® Religion. By 8. M Janney. 


Paper, . . 
History of Friends. By 8 M 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 
4 volumes, sheep, . 
History of the oo By 
S.M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M Janney, ... . 
Journal of John Woolmen, . . 
. Whittier, 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
BERGEN wes sh ce ws ; 


o 


ss 3 8 


S BeBe 


x Seis | gs sk 


S. UW. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 





Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 
Journal! of Sarah Hunt,.... .1.25 1.37 Scriptural Watchword J. Jobn- 
The Quakers By Storr-Turner, 1.75 1.90 a ee « FE ye 55 
Friends. Ter of Facts. J. Johnson. 
ay i} Six volumes, ; d 6 
——— Miscellany. - and I. 
ren. in > ae .06 Eleyen volumes, . . 12.00 
Lite of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 Genue¥ x s Works Eight vols. 2 o 
Isaac Penington’s Works,... . 5.00 
» Pra “1 40 1.55 Letters of Elias Hicks, -75 ae 
ere .05 .06 Essays on the Views of Friends. 
John J Cornell. Paper,.. .10 12 
int Bed} bie a 0 0 44 exible cover. 15 17 
} Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
at ay J.Jackson. Paper,... .30 38 
. . 2 ell SO are OD 56 
Garaence Treasures from the 
+ re 35 Al reerer 80 0 
'm. Dell, .08 0 Conversations on the Queries. 
as. ss ow a 2» a By H.E Stockley, ...... @ 44 
i. .s be oe 6 6 yf 2 2B 
ed kOe £ 15 17 Penten Pals «2 bt 4,44 + ©» oe 2 
Journal of Hugh sade. 1.00 1.05 
Re a Se A ee 30 5 Life of Isaac T Hi i >i wid ee 97 
Recollections of Charles Kirk,. .50 x) Journal of John Co ¥,. = lke ea 2.00 2.20 
Devotional Poems, No 2,.... - 25 





